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MADRAS. 


OR PASSING THE SURF. 


‘*Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash, 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore.’’ 


“ Madras,” exclaimed the beautiful young bride 
of Edward Seyton, gaily tossing a crayon sketch 
from her husband’s port-folio, “ why, Edward, I 
never saw this before.” 

“No, Mary,” answered her husband, with a 
touch of sadness in his voice, and something of a 
melancholy look crossing his fine countenance, “ it 
is but lately I discovered it among some old sketches 
where it has lain hidden and almost forgotten for 
years. I made it some years since when we wer 
cruizing on that station, and but a few days after 
the occurrence of one of the most mournful inci- 
dents that ever happened to my eventful life. It 
was there I narrowly escaped death, and lost one I 
cherished as a brother. Did you not know Henry 
Broughton's sister ?” 

“Yes, but she was much my senior, and I have 
only a faint memory of her; you know her parents 
removed several years since to England, the father 
having fallen heir io the immense estates of the 
elder branch of the family in Northumberland.” 

“TI remember hearing of it, but I was then with 
our squadron in the Mediterranean. Poor Henry 
Broughton! it was on that very spot,” and he 
pointed mournfully to the picture, “ that I saw the 
brave fellow fer the last ‘time. 

“Poor Henry!” said the young wife, with a 
touching pathos in her voice, “I can just recollect 
the family going into mourning for him. But I al- 
Ways thought he was lost in a gale at sea,—at least 
So it was generally supposed. 

_““ No, Mary, no. He had not even the fate to 
die, like a sailor loves to, at his post. He perished 
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not in battle, nor in storm, nor among his friends . 


His was a melancholy end indeed.” 

«“ What was it, Edward, if it was noffe of these ?”’ 

“T know not whether I ought to call back the 
events of that day,” said he with a melancholy look, 
“they always came across my memory with a dark 
and mournful certainty which, for the time, over- 
powered every other thought. Years, however, have 
passed since then, and in the excitement of an ac- 
tive life the scenes of that hour have lost something 
of their first terrible distinctness,—but, I know not 
how it is, the sight of that old sketch, to-night, has 
called them back again with all their former vivid 
intensity.” 

«Pray don’t recur to it. Edward,” said the young 
wife, laying her hand tenderly upon his arm, and 
looking up, into her husband’s face with all that 
deep sympathy which is so touching in woman, “I 
was too curiows—it pains you.” 

“ No, I will tell it, Mary,” said he, “perhaps it 
will relieve me of the melancholy which comes over 
me whenever I recur toit. I have never mention- 
ed it yet to any one, but you know, Mary,” he con- 
tinued, half playfully, “I must keep nothing from 
you now, isn’t it so?” 

The young wife looked up, blushed, and an- 
swered with a look that told more than volumes. 

«“ You never knew Henry Broughton,” said her 
husband, “ but you knew his elder sister, and as 
she was one of the most beautiful, and high-mind- 
ed of your sex, so was poor Harry one of the no- 
blest and most generous of ours. I well recollect 
the first day Isaw him. We were just about to leave 
Hampton Roads on the cruise from which he never 
returned, when the Captain’s gig dashed alongside, 
and with the old skipper came a slight, girlish, fair- 
haired boy, apparently a mere child, dressed in the 
uniform at that time worn by the midshipmen of 
eur navy. The poor little fellow had been sent to sea 
to learn an honorable profession, because his father 
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since his bankruptcy could not educate his son at 


home as became his former station. He stood un- 
certain for a while on the quarter deck, alone, 
neglected, abashed, until the Captain suddenly 
recollecting himself turned round, and introducing 
him to us, ended by committing Henry Broughton 
to my oversight as the eldest midshipman on board. 
We were soon on intimate terms, if I may call that 
intimacy which subsists between a youth of nine- 
teen and one like him. But Broughton had a 
mind above his years, he was besides so frank, so 
gentle, so winning in his manners that you could 
not, for the life of you, escape loving the bold and 
generous little fellow. He soon became a favor- 
iie with all on board. Even the rugged old tars 
would do vany thing to please him, and the severity 
of the first lieutenant himself often relaxed itself 
when little Harry Broughton, as we all called him, 
had offended against some paltry rule of discipline. 
Always the first to turn out in a gale; never to be 
found skuiking like some of the other youngsters, 
from his watch,—but at all times ready and 
eager to volunteer on any extra duty, he had gra- 
dually wound himself into the heart of every one on 
board, from the land lubbers in the waist to the 
Captain in his after cabin. If we went on shore, 
Harry Broughton was sure to be one of our com- 
pany, for he was such a favorite with strangers on 
account of his beauty ‘and youth, that we were al- 
ways better welcomed if he was along. Besides 
he was so generally beloved, and was such a merry 
little companion that few were willing to forego his 
company. He was sick once for a few days, and 
there was as much anxiety in the ship while he 
was dangerous, as if the Captain himself had been 
lying at the point of death. “ Poor little boy,’’ said 
the kind-hearted doctor to me, as his patient lay 
tossing in the delirum of a fever, murmuring every 
now and then his mother’s or his sister’s name, 
‘he may never live to see the ones he loves so 
well sgain,’—and he never did live to see them, 
though his death did not happen as the tender- 
hearted surgeon supposed. 


We had been out nearly three years, cruizing on 
the Pacific station, when we were ordered home,— 
and glad were we all to hear the news, which was 
to restore us to a sight of the dear faces we had 
left behind. We stretched across the Pacific un- 
der a favorable wind that seemed to partake of our 
eagerness. Every thing on board was joy. The 
long, beautiful moonlight nights came and went 
like the sound of music, and a hundred gallant fel- 
lows danced away the evening watches to the rude 
sound of their vielin. I remember one of those even- 
ings in particular, We were bowiing along under 
an easy sail through the beautiful waters of the Pa- 
cific, gliding by little fairy islands that seemed to 
start like green Edens from the water, and steal- 
ing amid the reefs of coral rock that rose around 
us in every direction. It had been a sultry day, 
but now the night had come, and the cool breeze 
deliciously fanned our cheeks, while the moon 
floated in liquid beauty above, flooding the 


heavens ina sea of light, and silvering the crests 
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of the long waves as they rolled lazily up from 
the darkness below. Far away the horizon seem. 
ed gradually to become less boldly detined, ris. 
ing and sinking in thin tissue-like clouds, and 
then softly melting away into the heavens above, 
No sound came over the solitary seas, and only the 
faint ripple of the waves was heard as they dashed 
against our sides. ‘he men were forward dancing, 
and amid the shuffle of feet and the rough but 
merry laughter, came up the lively notes of the 
violin. I was standing near the side talking with 
young Harry Broughton, and insensibly our 
thoughts reverted to the happy homes we had left 
behind us in America. Poor little fellow, how 
eagerly he longed to see that sweet mother and 
lovely sister of his once more. He could, for nearly 
an hour, talk of nothing else, and as he dwelt upon 
them his young heart became more agitated with 
thronging recollections, until at last I saw in the 
meonlight the hot tears running, one by one, down 
his young cheeks. Jie saw I observed him, and 
looking up said, 

“Indeed, Mr. Seyton, you musn’t think wrong 
of me for this, I can’t always stand thinking of mo- 
ther and Fanny, when I recollect how many thous- 
and miles are between us, and that perhaps I will 
never live to see them again. Indeed, Sir,” and 
he wiped dway the tears hastily, “ one cannot al- 
ways command his feelings.” 

“ Marry,” said I, “ you need not fear any one 
would think less of you for loving your mother and 
sister. God knows I would be too glad to shed tears 
if I only had a mother to shed them for !” 

“Oh! Sir, I’m sure you would, I never knew 
how I cared for her till I left her, and now I often 
think of all she used to say and do, and wish I had 
loved her more when I was at home.” 

«Ah! you are right, Harry, I once had a mother, 
but I’ve lost her now, and I would have given 
worlds when she lay dead in the room, if I could 
have called her back only to tell hef how I loved 
her, and to ask her forgiveness for all the anguish I 
had caused her in my reckless youth.” 


‘“* How glad J feel,” said the little fellow after a 
pause, “that every day brings us nearer to home, 
I could almost worship this breeze, Sir, if it would 
only blow all the way. Oh! it will be so sweet 
when we rach Nerfolk once more. I wonder if 
father and mother and Fanny won’t be there to 
meet me, I should think they would—don’t you, 
Sir?” and thus he continued, dwelling in his own 
bovish way, upon the happiness which was now 
only a few months distant, until the night had 
waned far into its middle hour, and the deserted 
decks warned us it was time to go below. Poor 
boy, the bright visions that smiled on his cheek 
that night, were soon to give place to a sad reality. 
He never lived to see them fulfilled. But I antici- 
pate. 

We reached the Phillipina islands, passed the 
streights, and at Jast entered the Bay of Bengal. 
We were all heartily tired of a close confinement 
on ship-board, and resolved to run up the bay and 
visit a few of the chief stations of the coast. It 
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was a glorious day when we first caught sight 
of Madras rising above the distant ocean like a 
narrow streak of silver, as the sun-light fell full 
upon its white walls and minarets, while the waves 
now hid it from our sight, and now again discover- 
ed it flashing brightly in the distance. As we 
stood on with the wind nearly on our quarter, the 
snowy city rose rapidly before us, until we could 
plainly discern the long, low beach of white sand, 
crowned with the walls of the fort above and the 
sremendous surf, rolling and thundering in ahead. 
It was a beautiful sight. The sky was clear and 
cloudless, the horizon had not a mist upon it, 
agollen light flooded every thing around, while 
the snowy walls of the eastern city rising beauti- 
fully into the blue heavens, and glittering with the 
beams that damced upon their pure white surface, 
reminded us of the temples of Athens, the sunny 
skies of Greece, and the old classic fanes that flash- 
ed in their whiteness on every song-crowned hill. 
The whole crew leant over the side or filled the rigg- 
ing, gazing on the splendid spectacle, and as we lay 
off and on, keeping away from the fearful’surf that 
makes the city almost unapproachable from sea, 
you could hear nothing but expressions of delight 
from all on board. Every heart beat high with 
pleasure—and it was no difficult matter to obtain 
permission toland. A party of the officers, among 
whom were Broughton and myself, resolved on mak- 
ing an excursion into the town. 

“Give way, my lads, with a will boys—pull,” said 
the lieutenant of our boat, as we dashed over the 
lung, dark green waves, and leaving a whirl of 
waters behind us rapidly neared the land “ we’ll 
soon be up with the surf—give way.” 

I should have mentioned that there is no port for 
vessels within twenty miles of St. George’s Fort, 
and as our frigate would be compelled to stretch out 
and in until our return, we had but little time for 
our adventure. We had intended when we start- 
ed leaving the boats outside the surf and landing 
in the flats which are used for passing the breakers, 
and which being sewed together and without keels 
are admirably fitted to resist the jerking of the 
surf, ard can, with great difficulty, be overturned. 
But when we neared the shore we saw that none 
of these native boats were at hand, and as we had 
but little time to lose, we lay upon our oars just 
outside the breakers and called a council to de- 
termine what to do. 

“ What say you, Seyton, to making a dash and 
passing it at once, it will be something to talk 
of, eh 1” 

I shook my head in disapprobation as I pointed 
to the huge billows that raced by us, and curling 
over a cable’s length ahead, broke with a noise like 
thunder on the beach, while the shivered wave 
foamed and boiled in the wild vortex below. 

“Give way, my sea-dogs, away!” shouted the 
third lieutenant coming up abreast in gallant style, 
“ shall we dash in, Mr. Tiller ?” 


“It looks like a venture where one cast is death 


and the other a ducking—but what say you, Brough- 
ton ?” 





“Oh, Sir,”’ said the little fellow, his eye kindling 
as he spoke, “they say that an English man-oi- 
war's boat passed it a few years ago,—aud I’m 
sure we can do it too. Besides, Sir, we can try it 
with one boat. first—why it isn’t such a high surf 
after all, and look there, Sir, they're watching us 
from the fort,” and true enough th> officers of the 
garrison were quizzing ws already with their glasses. 

I still, however, objected. I felt a strange kind 
of presentiment that some dreadful accident would 
occur it we ventured in the surf, and I dwelt ear- 
nestly upon the possible danger and real folly of 
such a course. A half an hour at most would 
bring eut the flat bottomed boats of the natives, and 
meanwhile we could ride in safety on the edge of 
the boiling whirlpool. But it was in vain. The 
national pride of our men had been touched, and 
the lieutenant seeing it, wavered no longer, but 
shouting the order to give way,—our crew broke 
forth into a cheer, and then rapidly dashed up to 
the gigantic breakers. 

The aspect of the surf as we approached it was 
really terrible. The enormous billows rolled in 
one after another, rising up like monsters to the 
sky, pausing a moment with their white crests 
combing before they descended, and then hurling 
their mass of waters down into the abyss below 
with the moise as of some mighty cataract. The 
very earth seemed to tremble beneath the shock. 
Far along the coast the waves were running in, 
curling, breaking and foaming into the gulf beneath, 
and tossing their snowy spray wildly up from the 
vortex, while the ceaseless thunder of this eternal 
worship rose up continually to its great author on 
high. 

*“ Keep her away—that’s it—run her along here 
till we pick out a better place,” said Tiller. 

“Isn’t that a good opening, Mr. Tiller?” said 
little Harry, pointing ahead. 

« You've a sharp eye, Harry, it’s the very thing 
—pull away there, my lads,” and we shot into the 
surf, 

Hitherto all had been careless on board, and jests 
had been flying plentifully about, but as we dashed 
into the troubled vortex every man in the boat felt 
that a crisis was at hand, which, though volun- 
tarily met, was not the less dangerous, and ac- 
cordingly the deepest silence pervaded all, broken 
only by the noise of the oars and the quick orders 
of the lieutenant. 

«“ Larboard”—shouted Tiller as he stood up 
waving his hand, “ larboard a little more,” and rid- 
ing on an enormous wave we were whirled into the 
heart of the surf, with two gigantic billows madly 
pursuing us on our quarter. Fora moment we 
thought the crisis passed, but all at once the wave 
seemed to'lose its impetus, and gliding from be- 
neath us broached us almost broadside to, while the 
foremost of our pursuers dashed against us and 
heeled us nearly over into the abyss. The other 
one was scarce a fathom off, we were losing all 
command of the boat, and could see with horror- 
struck countenances the wild gulf below, when a 
voice carre from our colleague outside the surf, 
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* Look out, there’s a shark on your quarter,” and 
at the same instant ‘Tiller, perceiving the immi- 
nency of our danger, thundered, 

“ ],arboard, hard,—ease off there,—larboard har- 
der, for God’s sake, down !”’ but the poor coxswain, 
startled by the ill-timed warning from the ether 
boat, and conscious of the terrible situation in 
which we were, lost, for a moment, all command of 
his faculties, and before he could regain them suf- 
ficiently tv obey the command of his officer, the 
other wave had struck us full on our broadside, and 


in another instant, with a wild cry of horror, we: 


found ourselves struggling in the tumultuous surf. 


When I rose to the surface I struck boldly out, 
but the sight that met my eyes I shall never, never 
forget. The boat was already broken in pieces and 
the fragments tossing wildly about, while her ven- 
turous crew were struggling here and there in the 
breakers. A poor fellow was just ahead of me 
buffeting the current which was setting strongly out, 
and gazing with agonising looks on a huge shark 
that lay eying him basilisk-like, just without the 
surf. ‘The horror-struck man looked at the distant 
shore, then at his foe, then struck his arms wildly 
out, and as he felt the current gradually sweeping 
him, despite his fearful struggles, nearer to his ter- 
rible enemy, he screamed aloud for suecor. But 
it was in vain. The other boat ventured as near 
as it could, but it would have been madness to 
have come closer. ‘T'hey called to him to strike 
aside and get more out of the current, but by this 
time the poor wretch was so alarmed that he scarce- 
ly knew what he did, and after a few desperate ef- 
forts, he gave a quick, shrill shriek, flung his arms 
wildly on high, and disappeared suddenly under 
the water. The next instant the blood-red hue of 
the surface told the horrid cause. All this had not 
occupied an instant, and it was with a quaking heart 
that I turned aside and struck away desperately for 
the shore. I felt that there was little hope of escape, 
but I was a good swimmer and as longas I could 
command my facultiesI knewI had at least some 
chance of reaching land. To do this I hastily scan- 
ned the prospect around me in order to escape the 
current, and find a place where the surf rolled in 
less frightfully. Here and there I saw a companion 
buffeting the wild tumult of waters, and out to sea 
several were being picked up by the other boat. 
But the horrid sight I had just witnessed forbid all 
further escape from that quarter, and I was just 
turning to plunge headlong through the surf. when 
I heard a faint cry beside me, and saw poor little 
Harry struggling not two fathoms off. He seemed 
almost exhausted, and unable to make any headway 
against the set of the current, appeared striving 
only to keep his head above the water. 

“For the love of Heaven,” he cried, “ Mr. Sey- 
ton, here!” but as I dashed toward him the noble 
boy suddenly cried, “save yourself—I’m_ getting 
weak—tell mother and Fanny I died thinking of 
them.” 


«« Courage, courage,” [ cried, “I'll be there in a 
minute, my brave lad,” and I strained every nerve 
to reach him, but the current was so powerful that 





it baffled for a while my most desperate efforts, 
One while the surf would sweep us far apart, and 
now dash us almost together. J saw with joy, 
however, that I gradually neared the gallant little 
boy. The boat outside meanwhile perceived our 
situation, and her crew fired with enthusiasm, 
cheered as they bent to their oars determined at all 
risk te secure us. 

‘‘Seyton,—hillo,” shouted the lieutenant losing 
sight of us for a minute, “ come outside, quick—for 
your life!” 

I was now almost up to little Harry, who still 
continued supporting himself in the water with 
weary strokes and rapidly failing strength, when 
suddenly our companions in the boat shouted, 

“The shark! the shark !” and the huge mon- 
ster shot along not twenty yards off between us and 
our only hope the boat. I had not before noticed 
that in my efforts to reach Broughton the current 
had been sweeping us more to sea, and I now saw 
with horror as I made two or three desperate 
strokes, that I had got into the same tide which had 
proved too powerful for the poor wretch a few mi- 
nutes before. My brain reeled as I looked. The 
boat was rapidly approaching, but the surf was too 
wild to suffer it to come to where we were, and be- 
tween us the frightful monster venturing as close in 
as he dare, was sailing to and fro waiting for the 
tide to sweep us out. 

“I’m going, Seyton, I cannot stand it any lon- 
ger.—Oh! my poor mother and sister—God forgive 
me my sins,” faintly said little Harry. 

“Hold on a minute for Heaven’s sake!” I cried 
for I was already within a yard or two of the sink- 
ing boy. 

‘Hold on,” thundered the lieutenant from the 
boat, “ we'll be there if we die for it—give way 
lads, for a life, hurrah !” 


But the poor little fellow had held on till nature 
was completely worn out, and casting a wild look 
on all around, he faintly ejaculated “ my mother, 
sister—oh, my God!” and then with a convulsive 
jerk of his arms sank like lead into the waters. 
The next moment I would have been by his side. 

“Give way, give way, give way,” roared the 
lieutenant wildly as he waved on his men. 

«Come on, for God’s sake, come on,” I shouted 
as I dived. 


But alas! my search was unsuccessful, and when 
I rose to the surface, I was far away from the spot 
where Broughton had disappeared, and nearing 
with frightful rapidity the monster on the edge of 
the surf, who was already poising his huge body to 
turn upon his prey. The boat was struggling in the 
surf a few fathoms off, but it was yet too distant to 
promise any effective aid. I looked hurriedly 
and with agony around, but. no other help was 
nigh. ‘Never shallI forget the emotions of that in- 
stant. A cold, dead, sickening sensation came 
across my heart, my brain reeled, my joints grew 
weak, and my arms seemed to refuse their duty, as 
I felt that the most gigantic exertions did not In- 
crease the rapidly lessening space between me 
and the ferocious monster. I could see his vast 
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fins appearing and disappearing just ahead of me, 
and almost feel the lashing of his huge tail as it 
beat impatiently against the waters. He was now 
nearly at my side. I made one last, desperate, but 
vain effort to buffet the current, and giving up my 
hopes of this world and all I loved, I breathed a 
silent prayer for mercy to God, and shut my eyes 
upon the terrible enemy before me. A moment 
that seemed years ensued,—a moment of torture 
more horrid than I ever had conceived, when a 
loud, sharp cry rung out just behind me, and at 
the same instant a coil of rope fell beside me as a 
voice called out in broken English, 


« Hold on!” and clutching the cord mechani- 
cally, I felt myself drawn rapidly in among the 
breakers, while the enormous monster perceiving 
he was about to be disappointed of his prey, struck 
the waves wildly with his tail, and dashed like 
lightning after me, 

“In with him, hand over hand,” shouted a voice 
in the boat which had so opportunely arrived, and 
whirled along with inconceivable rapidity. [ feit 
myself jerked into one of the flat-bottomed boats 
common on the ceast almost as soon as I had 
grasped the rope. At the same instant a thunder- 
ing cheer rung from the crew outside the surf— 
but forgetful of every thing but my wonderful pre- 
servation, I fell down on my knees and thanked 
God that I was alive. When again I looked 
around, I saw we were riding in upon the surf and, 
that the huge monster disappointed ef his prey had 
suddenly sheered out to sea as we entered the foam 
of the breakers. We were soon landed safe upon 
the coast, and I had then time to learn the manner 
of my deliverance. We had happily been seen, 
and a boat had put off to rescue us, which had al- 
ready taken up several of our crew, when they dis- 
covered me struggling against the current, and had 
come at once to my aid, and had I not been so 
much engaged in endeavoring to save poor Harry, 
I would have noticeed their approach sooner. As 
it was, only four of our crew were lost. Poor Har- 
ry, thank God! was washed on shore that same af- 
ternoon, and there was not a dry eye in the ship 
when they heard of his untimely end. Few of us 
that would not, at that moment, have died to bring 
him back to life. Even the old quarter-master wept 
over his little grave; and the good chaplain as he 
read the service with a faltering voice, watered the 
grave with his tears. Poor little fellow, they laid 
him there in his narrow home, far from his land 
and those he loved, and he too so young that he 
was fitter to be by his mother’s side than buffeting 
the fearful surf. But it is all over. How his bright 
hopes were crushed! I have never thought of that 
fearful day without mingled gratitude and sorrow, 
—and so vividly was it impressed upon me that I 
shrunk from speaking of it even to those I loved 
the most. But to-night, Mary, I have broken the 
silence,—and now, love,’ he added sadly, “ will 
you forget the reason why I made that sketch ?” 

“ Forget it,” answered the young wife, looking 
up, with her blue eyes swimming with tears “ oh 
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“ Emori potius quam servire prestat.” 


The foe, the foe! they come, they come ! 
Light up the beacon pyre, 

Let every hill and mountain home 
Give back the signal fire, 

And wave the red-cross on the night, 
The blood-red cross of war— 

What though we perish ia the fight, 
Our fathers died before ! 


Up, meet the foe—on, to the strife ! 
For freemen’s blades we hold, 
And hands that fight for land and life 
Fight not like those for gold ! 
Give shout and banner to the gale, 
The trumpet—peal it forth, $ 
Till our sons. pour down from every vale 
Like snow flakes from the nerth. 


Hark ! lo—their shouts upon the breeze, 
‘Their banners in the sun, 

And like the thunder of the seas 
Their deep tread rumbles on ! 
We'll meet them here on each bold height, 
In every glen make head ;— 
God give the battle to the right! 

We will be free or dead! 


oa 


We stand on sacred, holy ground, 
Where thousand mem’ries meet, 

Our fathers’ homes are all around, 
Their graves beneath our feet, ~ 

Our roofs are smouldering far and wide 
That late smiled in the sun, 

Our brides are weeping at our side, 
Gods! let tke foe come on! 


Hurrah! hurral! he gleamain sight, 
It fires the brain to see 
How the proud spoiler flashes bright 
In war’s gay panoply! 
We'll show him that our fathers’ brands 
Nor rust nor time can stay, 
With tramp and shout, bold hearts and has, 
Up, freemen, and away! 


The work is done, the strife is o’er, 
The whirlwind thundered by,— 
There’s not from hill to ocean shore, 
A foeman left to die. 
Our brides are thronging every height, 
They wave us weeping home,— 
God gives the battle to the right, 
Back to our hearth-stones come! 
CHILDERS. 
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246 THE LOVE 


Written for the Gasket. 


THE LOVE OF FAME. 


O you, whom vanity’s light bark conveys 

Oa Fame’s mad voyage by the winds of Praise; 

With what a shifting gale your course you ply. 

For ever sunk too low, or borne too high ; 

Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 

A breath revives him or a breath o’erthrows. 
Pope. 


Every inquiry that tends to improve the morals 
and happiness of the world, every argument whose 
object it is to make mankind think for themselves, 
and thus shake off that slavish uniformity obser- 
vable in modern manners, is entitled to praise.— 
The mind which has for a length of time imbibed 
a peculiar train of ideas, or which has heen accus- 
tomed to adopt; with sluggish indifference, the 
opinions of others, will be rarely found capable of 
a or manly exertions; the appearance of 

ifficulty disheartens, the prospect of opposition 
drives it to despair, until at last it sinks into 
langor and debility, exclaiming, like Gray’s Proph- 
etess, 
** Leave me, leave me, to repose.” 


To oppgse this mental degeneracy it has been the 
object of all ages and nations to excite a love of 
fame; it has been contended that “ the respect and 
attention of the world during life, and its applauses 
after death, are sure means of exciting the mind to 
virtue; that Providence has implanted in the hu- 
man breast a love of distinction ; and that to attain 
this end man will undergo hardships of every kind, 
and sometimes even death itself.” This argument 
has at first sight a very prepossessing appearance ; 
but upon nearer inspection will be found replete 
with errors of a very pernicious tendency. The 
public mind is easily imposed upon; in whatever 
light we view it, we can make nothing more of it 
than the collected mind of individuals, many of 
them prejudiced, many vicious, and many utterly 
ignorant of the merits of the candidate whe solicits 
their suffrage. Is the sentence of a body like this 
to direct our views,and actiong# Shall this “ many 
headed beast” possess the metamorphic power of 
making vice virtue, and virtue vice? Every un- 
prejudiced observer must in an instant be struck 
with the absurdity of such a tribunal, whose means 
of information are so vague and uncertain, and 
whose wayward decisions will frequently confer 
honors upon successful roguery, and sink modest 
worth into neglect and oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the dictates of reason, 
though men of enlightened understanding are con- 
vinced that true philosophy teaches us to follow 
virtue, the substantial good, rather than fame, her 
uncertain handmaid, poets and writers of every de- 
scription, have ever fondly adhered to the idea of 
the immortality of their works. 

It would be superfluous to mention the number 
of ancients who have thus proudly arrogated im- 
mortality to their various compositions, or the more 
specious and humble insinuations of the moderns, 
all ultimately tending to the same goal. To en- 





OF FAME. 


deavor at once to root out a passion which error 
has so deeply implanted in the human breast, 
would be alike presumptuous and vain ; but it may 
diminish the ostentatious swell of human greatness 
to reflect, that the shouts of a multitude are at best 
a very equivocal symptom of merit, since fame, as 
has been well observed, 


“* Not more survives from good than evil deeds 
The aspiring you h who fired the Ephesian dome 
Outlivesin fame the pious foo! that rais‘d it.” 


It may also afford consolation to those who prefer 
the practice of virtue to the public display of it, 
that as men improve in knowledge, character will 
find its true level ; that it is the characteristic of bar- 
barous and bigotted nations to be satisfied and de- 
ceived by external splendor, and that in process of 
time the actions of men must appear in their proper 
light, and the immortality which they vainly as- 
sumed will be no more; or at least be converted, 
like that of the original depredators of the world, 
into an immortality of contempt. 

Among the writers who have endeavored to ex- 
pose the emptiness of fame, and the foolish vanity 
of those who toil in pursuit of it, few make a more 
distinguished figure than the author of the well 
known “ Essay on Man,” a work which, however 
erroneous it may be, as to its general philosophy, 
must ever be admired for the excellency of its prac- 
tical maxims, and the concise, though energetic, 
language in which they are elothed in the follow- 
ing lines: — ‘ 

* Fame but from death a villain’s name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 
When whit to oblivion better were consign’d 

Is hung on high to poison half mankind.” 


The reader is at a loss which to admire most, the 
truth of the observation, or the pointed and epi- 
grammatic manner in which it is expressed; the 
equivoque on the last line, 


“Ts hang on high to poison half mankind,” 


is peculiarly happy, while the doctrine inculcated 
of the folly of placing in a conspicuous point of 
vierv those vices which should be quietly suffered 
to slide into oblivion, can never be sufficiently ad- 
mired, 

An acute and ingenious philosopher of the pre- 
sent day has exhibited, in a masterly manner, the 
dreadful consequences that frequently result from 
an obstinate attachment to reputation, But when 
the same author, in a work of profound investiga- 
t.on and philosophic research, would propose 4 
new system of government, visionary indeed un 
some points, but in others “ devoutly to be wished, 
and pleces the love of distinction among the high- 
est motives to the exercise of virtues and talents, 
herein he seems to contradict himself. That an 
obstinate attachment to honor or reputation will 
frequently produce the eflects he so foreibly re 
presents, must be allowed; but, at the same time, 
a love of distinction, if it mean any thing different 
from a love of honor, will probably produce effects 


‘nearly similar. In truth, neither distinction nor 
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honor should «be offered to rational beings as in- 
ducements to the practice of virtue. We have 
seen that these can be procured by the resemblance 
of virtue as well and frequently better than by the 
yeality ; and as long as this mode of considering 
the subject continues, so long will indolence, vani- 
ty, and vice continue to dazzle and deceive the 
world. If mankind could be once convinced, that 
to practice virtue is to promote the general interest, 
the advantages that would result from such a mea- 
sure, and the universal increase of ease and hap- 
piness resulting from it, were exhibited in the 
strong coloring of reason, and at the same time 
adapted to the meanest capacity, unquestionably 
more general good would be produced than by 
holding forth rewards, which it is insulting to offer, 
and venal to accept, and which, instead of mend- 
ing, have from their very essence a tendency to 
corrupt, by clothing virtue in the garb of selfish- 
ness and venality. C, B. B. 
Philadelphia, Muy 26, 1839. 
I 
“Written for the Casket. 
WOMAN’S SUFFERINGS, 


Man may experience a reverse of fortune, he may 
be overwhelmed with sorrow and affliction, bowed 
down with poverty and want, he may be deserted 
by friends, and subject to the persecution of his 
enemies, yet his manly spirit should not droop 
under sufferings so heart rending in their effects, and 
the strength of his intellect, and the courage of his 
nature will endow him with fortitude and resigna- 
tion to surmount every difficulty, and prepare him 
for every change. But how different with woman, 
a more tender flower of the garden of creation. 
How oft have the fond and cherished hopes of a kind 
mother been frustrated ? how oft the happiness and 
peace of mind of a lovely daughter been destroyed ? 
how oft the bright prospects of a fond sister been 
clouded by adversity ? 

Man may talk of his sorrows and his trials,—he 
may murmur at the unhappiness of his lot,—his 
spirits may droop, and his feelings become agonised 
by the ills of life.—but what are his sorrows in 
comparison with those of woman? the activity of 
business will strip them of their terrors ; the bustle 
and tumult of the world, will in 4 measure obliterate 
them from his remembrance, but it is not thus with 
woman. She cannot, like man, traverse the dis- 
tant countries of the earth: she cannot, like him, 


interest herself in the political affairs of the nation. |” 


Oh, no! her home is in the domestic circle, and if 
the “ star spangled banner’”’ of her country is only 
honored and respected ’tis all that she desires. 

It may here, with propriety, be asked, what so 
often increases the sufferings of the female heart ? 
Is it not the inconstancy of man? For whose sake 
does she leave her kindred and her home? To 
whom does she cling with a fond embrace when 
friends and the world have forsaken her ? 

Oh! if there is a tie sacred on earth~’tis that 
which binds man to his kindred spirit. Whe so 
near to him as the companion of his bosom! And 
yet ’tis not often that man appreciates the kindness 





and sincerity of the female heart,—he does not set 
a proper value upon a gem so productive of happi- 
ness to the possessor; and he treats with unkind- 
ness and disdain, the best and neblest friend he can 


boast of possessing. U. H. J. 
New York, May 18, 1839. 





THE BRIDEGROOM’S DREAM. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


I heard a voice call, 
As a voice from the tomb— . 
“* Make ready the pall! 
Weave the chaplet of gloom! 
There's a lip breathing gladness, 
A cheek like the rose, 
Will wax wan in its sadness 
Ere to-morrow shall close.’ 


The voice died away, 
As the breath of the wind, 
And the blushes of day 
Chased the dream frum my mind ; 
And I heard the sweet breathing 
Of love at my side, 
And saw a smile wreathing 
The lips of my bride. 


There were many that day 
To feast in the hall, 
And the harper sang gay 
His blithe welcome to all; 
There was jesting, and quaffing 
From goblets of gold, 
And the yonng maidens laughing 
At tales of the old. 


The day waned apace, 
And the day “ gan to gleam,” 
When I looked on the face 
Of my bride; and my dream 
Chased the spirit of lightness ; 
Far gone was her bloom, 
And unearthly the whiteness 
That reigned in its room. 


And I heard the voice eall, 
As a voice from the tomb.— 
“ Make ready the pall, 
Weave the chaplet of gloom !” 
And the lip breathing gladness 
Forgot its sweet tone, 
And I stood in my sadness 
Unloved and alone. 


And I felt in my mind, 
+ That the judgment was wise, 

For love had untwined 
My soul from the skies ; 

And affection more cherished 
Than heaven’s sweet grace, 

Like the flowers that have perished, 
But darkness embrace. 
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BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


BY JEREMY SHORT, ESQ. 


**Mapame Mavarropos—Alas! how few gentlemen, 
now a-vays. know how to va.ue the ineffectual qvalities 
of womer..”—TZ‘he Hivals 


«A chapter on Blue-stockings!’’ said we, as we 
picked up an old novel called Blue-stocking Hall. 
So we sat down and began to think of our blue- 
stocking friends. 

There is nothing like this sitting down to think. 
The fact is, men may say what they please, but this is 
any thing but a thinking world, and civilisation seems 
to have put thinkers to the ban of society. Any 
way, therefore, by which men may be made to 
think, ought to receive the commendation of every 
moral philosopher. We should like to know who 
invented chairs, pens, paper, and the other appara- 
tus of your systematic thinker. He must, at any 
rate, have been a rare fellow. Byron says, 


‘“ A small drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
shrink ;” 

and yet this genius, by the mere invention of easy 
chairs and escritoires, has set the brains of man- 
kind agog ever since. ‘The mechanic ‘beats the 
poet! Really he must have been a divine fellow— 
that same author of the thinker’s panacea—a merry 
singing fire and a weli cushioned chair. One must 
be a dunce, indeed, if these pleasant accompani- 
ments do not set the inner man t work. 

We remember the first time we heard of a Blue- 
stocking. We were then a little shaver, with blue- 
ish sandy hair, the adorer of tops and marbles, a 
very Caligula on sugar plumbs, and utterly given 
to' mischief. ‘ Blue-stocking,” we said, as glancing 
at the young lady thus called, our eye fell on the 
most uelicate rose-colored silk hose that ever set 
off a pretty foot. “ Blue-stocking!”—she was a 
lovely girl, and yet at the word a whole bevy of 
dandies took flight like a flock of startled partridges. 
We were a bit of a logician, and in a small way 
quite a philosopher: but it puzzled us that wearing 
blue-stockings should make a Jady hateful. We 
looked again but there were the rosy fect, that 
‘‘ like little mice peeped in and out,” so sweet, so 
petite, so delicate that we could—for even then we 
loved a pretty foot—have almost worshipped them. 
At last we remembered that our old sour, crabbed, 
Aunt Margaret, as stingy an old witch as was 
ever seen, and who never gave us either pennies or 
sugar plums, wore blue yarn stockings; and at 
once it flashed upon us that these gentlemen had 
seen Aunt Margaret too. We did not wonder they 
ran away. Association is every thing. 

But what is a Blue-stocking 1? We never heard 
two gentlemen agree exactly to the same answer. 
Yet one thing, at least, is certain—a Blue-stocking 
must be awoman! It would be a perversion of lan- 
guage, a kind of literary fe/o-de-se to call a matter-of- 
fact gentleman by that uncouth name. The very 
dead would come forth against it. Old ladies in 


hoops, stilling-fleet’s whole cortege, Hannah More 
and her sisters, and the ghosts of the first blues en 
masse, would rise up to shake their grisly locks, 
and confound the atrocious felon. What a resyr. 
rection there would be! It would be worse than 
Dean Swift’s battle of the books. We have al. 
ways heard that ghosts were white, but we suppose 
these, in very spite, would be blue. Ah! there is no. 
thing, after all, like sticking to one’s rights. 

But what are Blue-stockings? We stopped, the 
other night, to see a lady friend. As we passed 
up the hall, a confused chatter from the parlor 
startled us. It was like the hum “ from innumera- 
ble tongues,” or the fabled hissing in Paradise Lost, 
We cautiously opened the door, and lo! a Lyceum 
was inside. Here was a lady declaiming on Geo- 
logy, there one disputing on Metaphysics; by our 
side two female savans, grave as doctors of the 
Sarbonne, were settling a knotty point in Dialec- 
tics; and on a sofa in one corner, was a fair girl 
contending for some dry abstraction in Theology, 
and shaking, in her ardor, her dark ringlets from 
one of the sweetest faces we ever saw. Hosts of 
sour-looking maidens, lean, thin, chalky, candaver- 
ous, were scattered in noisy groups around the 
room. Yonder was a visage that would have made 
an ascetic of a king, and further on a shape that 
would have scared even Vulcan from heaven. The 
few pretty girls there seemed either Jost or dement- 
ed. They flashed like star-light over the motley 
assembly. To finish the group, a sunny sweet 
sixteen, with her blue, swimming eye turned hea- 
venward, was standing by the library-like centre 
table, and talking astronomically of the lost Pleiade. 
Alas! 


“* She also had a twilight tinge of blue”’— 


how we longed, but in vain, for some wild Sappho- 
like burst on the immortal stars, some kindling as- 
piration from those pure Madonna lips. 

“Mr. Short, do you admire the Principia !”— 
We turned, and a lovely sylph, just budding into 
womanhood, held up before us the philosopher’s 
undying work. Her voice was sweet as the carol 
of a bird. She had an eye too that flashed 
magnificently. Had she been on the stage she 
might have rivalled Malibran. She would have 
brought down thunders at Drury Lane. And yet 
she had Jearned to despise music: she neither sang 
nor played. Alas! alas! for the Blue-stockings. 

“ Oh! what a sweet battery !” whispered one as 
we paused, not on the quay at New York, but by 
a powerful galvanie apparatus, which might have 
raised the dead, “how I should like to have one, it 
is so beautiful, so charming, so delightful, now 
ain it, Mr. Short?” and looking up into our face 
with a most witching pair of eyes, soft and dreamy 
as a star-light night, she began to talk of re- 
torts, gases, vapors, baths, and the whole jargon of 
chemistry. And yet though that sweet girl was 
soon to be married—she could not make a cup of 
coffee. Heaven save the mark, what is the world 
coming to? 

We took up our hat and dropped in to see & 





belle. We thought here, at least, we should be 
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safe; but she had just been to hear Mr. Combe,| what would become of us bachelors, the world, 


and was stark, raving, distractedly mad on Phreno- 
logy. She eyed our head like a hawk. We trem- 
pied lest our whole heart should be laid bare.— 
Thank heaven! we did not love her—she would 
have found it out in atwinkling. “Oh, so plain, 
so charming a science, the dear man is quite a 
philosopher, I declare!’ and for nearly an hour 
she ran on about Gall and Spursheim, develop- 
ments, veneration, causality, ideality, and the rest 


of the clatter of the sublime science. In vain we 
tried to interest her on her old themes, Bealls, con- 
certs, books, the opera had no effect. Even Ma- 


dame Gaubert’s millinery had lost its charm. She 
had caught the epidemic, and a very Antinous could 
not have stopped her. We left in despair, wonder- 
ing if things kept on, whether by the twentieth 
century, the race of women as they used to exist, 
would not be extinct; the arts of sewing, knitting, 
and even coquetting be lost, and only a few house- 
wives left, like fossil remains, to convince an in- 
credulous posterity that such things actually had 
been. 

Are we not coming to adoleful pass? Blue- 
stockings increase with frightful rapidity. They 
meet us at every corner, cross our path in every 
parlor, sit behind and before us in church, and tor- 
ment us, poor mortals, eternally with their pre- 
sence. A Blue-stocking is manifestly against the 
course of nature, they were never intended for so- 
cial, domestic, civilised life, and they do all they 
can, by making the female character unpoetic, to 
destroy that high and exalted feeling for the sex, 
which has been handed down to us from the days 
of chivalry. But those gorgeous days have gone! 
The age of common sense and Blue-stockings has 
succeeded, and the glory of woman has departed 
forever. Does any one doubt now that a Blue- 
stocking is unnatural? If they do we will clinch 
the argument by saying with the Dutchman in the 
legislature, that if heaven intended women to be 
blues, they would have been born so. The old 
dunder-head was no bad philosopher. 

Singular as it may seem we never met but one 
perfect sample of this class of animals; but she 
was indeed 


“ Most darkly, sofily, beautifully blue /” 


The very incarnation of the dreadful idea, a pure, 
unadulterated specimen of a literary fright, with 
more books in her brain than needles in her house- 
wife, and withal a most utter contempt for the 
domestic duties of her sex. Most of them have 
some little longing left for these, as the outcast 
Spirits are said to linger afar and gaze on their lost 
thrones—but she was an unmitigated, undeficated 
blue. The dear misguided angel was so in love with 
science that she vowed herself to perpetual virgi- 
nity, lest the cares of a married life should inter- 
fere with her literary leisure. She is still a lone- 
ly maid, wooing learning and philosophy to her 
arms, and anathametising poetry and us lords of 
Creation together. We hope she is not eloquent, 
for should she preaeh a crusade against matrimony 





and the next generation? We say it with grief, 
should this literary hermitess found a nunnery, 
become the lady abbess, and die in the odor of 
sanctity, she would certainly be sainted by the 
blues. Just think of a blue saint! “ Mercy upon 
us,” as the old lady says in the play, “ what will 
they be at next?” But this is an age of steam, 
and at this rate Campbell’s last man will be upon 
us in a twinkling. 


“Come here, Mr. Shoat, do,” said a brilliant 
creature, beckoning to us with her fairy hand, 
“what is this ?—I’ve pesitively forgot its name,” 
and the sweet tyro in minerals held up in her long, 
taper, jewelled fingers, a couple of pieces of un- 
couth rock. We have met this once startlingly 
fascinating creature since: but it is impossible to 
converse with her unless you are a confirmed 
Mineralogist, or carry, for reference, Lyell’s Geo- 
logy under your arm. ‘Oh! the times—the man- 
ners!”’ Cicero when he thundered forth that im- 
mortal sentence against Cataline, must have just 
come from a bevy of Blue-stocking belles. 


We once dined with an old schoolmate we had 
not met for years. We had never seen his wife 
before. She was rather a clever looking weman, 
with a fine, full, queenly form, and a reach of lan- 
guage, in the way of didactics, that was perfectly 
astounding. But sucha dinner! One thing was 
underdone, and another overdone. The coffee was 
slops, and the potatoes vegetable brick-bats. The 
spoons were tarnished, the table-cloth a charming 
yellow, the knives spotted and rusty, and the 
whole room bare, uncomfortable, and but half in 
order. There was a tawdry cleanliness about it 
—if ‘wemay coin a word—which was dreadfully 
repulsive to one used to the exact neatness of 
Quaker house-wifery. Yet the lady was pleasing, 
seemed devotedly to love her husband, and with a 
charming prescience foresaw and supplied all his 
little wants. Still he seemed uneasy, perhaps un- 
happy. We could nut account for it. At last she 
turned to us, and dwelling for awhile on the coffee, 
flew off in a tangent to Mocha, Araby, Egypt, 
Cleopatra, Anthony, and Rome, fascinated us by a 
few choice, though not novel sentiments, and fin- 
ished with a quotation from an ode of Horace.— 
The secret was out. That old scoundrel of a Latin 
had spoiled an honest-hearted fellow’s happiness for 
life! The wife had been scanning Virgil when 
she should have been white-washing her house. 

But to come back to the unmarried ladies. We 
have always noticed that, with few exceptions, a 
Blue-stocking is ugly, or old, or both. True, we 
have known a few lovely creatures to be stricken 
with this lunacy, but for the honor of human na- 
ture, we rejoice that they are rare. Beauty and 
Blue-stockings, like big feet and gentlewomen, rare- 
ly agree. Wecare not why, but such is the fact; 
and as the old chap says in the novel, “we take it 
that is sufficient for the present enquiry.” If you 
hear of a new Blue, depend upon it, in nine cases 
out of ten, she is some starched old maid, fretting 
herself into fits, and taking literature and sal-vo- 
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latile in alternate doses to restore her. In short, 
the being a Blue is presumptive evidence that the 
lady is as ugly as a Gorgon, and has a voice like a 
saw. What a bevy of Sirens the Blue-stockings 
df the nation would make, if by some magic, they 
could be gathered together. 
‘thing now-a-daysis done by Conventions, that they 
would call aconvention of Blue-stockings. Such a 
motley assembly as they would make! What aset 
of outlandish animals would come trooping up to 
the Congress! They would resemble the droves 
from all quarters that we see marching into Noah’s 
ark in the magic lantern. And then what a sight 
these nondescripts would present after they had 
organised and got into debate. Here a fairy with 
a cross-eye, there an angel with a squint; here a 
long, lean ghostess, and there a chubby little 
witch; here a saffron-faced declaimer, and there a 
cadaverous young wit; here one with a long neck, 
and there one with none at all; snub noses and 
hook chins, red hair and bony cheeks; spectacled 
and bedizened; solemn and pompous; all lost in 
tumultuous debate; one bawling “order ;’ and 
another squeaking “hear ;” pitching and tossing, 
screaming and screeching, thumping, stamping, 
chattering, while one half of the audience falls into 
fits at their looks, and the other half goes off into 
hysterics at their voices. Here and there, per- 
haps, a few witching creatures might be seen strug- 
gling like stray sunbeams through a cloud to shed 
their mellow light around them. Ah! their foot- 
steps through that assembly would be like music. 
But alas! such beauteous visitants would be but 
stray spirits in this discordant assembly. 


How is that Blue-stockings are so numerous? 
Why is the malady so popular? It must be be- 
cause it is new. It is the creature of yesterday, 
fashioned by the distorted fancies of one or two of 
our lunatic grandmothers, and so unnatural is it 
that in the whole range of the beautiful such 
a character cannet be found. In the world of 
poetry, where the female character is brightest of 
all, is it not singular that no such prodigy can be 
pointed out? Shakspeare, perhaps, has excelled 
even himself in the enchanting creatures his genius 
has created: his magic circle teems with beings 
sweeter than imagination has conceived: we are 
almost rapt beyond ourselves at the witching beau- 
ties he conjures up around us, and yet no one of 
all the number was, or could have been your literary 
prodigy. The very elements of their characters 
forbid it. ‘I'he grace that subdues us, the witchery 
that enchants us, and the airy beauty that melts 
us into admiration are all made up of the softer and 
sweeter points of the female character. From the 
simple-hearted Miranda to the magnificent Portia, 
there is the same feminine beauty in all they say 
or do. They charm us by what is not common 
with ourselves. They are not seraphs, nor angels, 
nor prodigies, but tender, endearing, confiding wo- 
men, and in that lies the secret of their. witchery. 
Shakspeare knew human nature deeply, and he 
has given his heroines those qualities which God 
and nature give them, which are the sweetest and 


We wish, since every | 





most winning in creation, and with which, in any 


clime, or age, or society, woman can steal into the’ 


heart. Oh! there is nothing ‘ike the low, and 
soothing voice of woman. 


Yet all Shakspeare’s characters please us by the 
attributes of the mind. We have often noticed, 
after perusing one of his sweetest plays, and when 
we were entranced by the magic of an Imogene or 
Rosalind, that we could not remember whethe: he 
had called them beautiful or not, or if we could 
what was the style of their beauty. It was not 
the face or the form,—it was the mind that en- 
chanted us. But it was not mind after the manner 
of the present age. Even Portia, the most intel- 
lectual of them all, has a power peculiarly her own, 
So teo is it with the rest. The deep love of Des. 
demena: the sweet modesty of Imogene: the 
charming wit of Beatrice: the fresh nuivete of 
Perdita: Hermione, Cordelia, Helen, Bianca, 
that sweetest creation of the sweetest poet’s fancy ; 
the gentle, beauteous Rosalind, are they not all 
enchantresses only because they have the hearts 
and sympathies of women? The female charac- 
ters of Shakspeare! What painter has imaged 
them forth? A Raphael, a Lawrence, or a Sully 
might attempt it, but even they, alas! would fail. 
They cannot be pictured—they can only be dream- 
ed of as you read. But we are falling into a rhap- 
sudy. Ifthe Blue-stockings were to hear of it they 
would torture us to death. 


Yet it is not with learned ladies we war— 
Rarities should never be belabored. 1t ix on!y with 
this affectation of learning, this parretting of hard 
words that are not understood, this senseless clat- 
ter about prudence and phil#sophy that e have 
dared to find fault with. A true schular is rarely 
a pedant: and a well read lady is not often a Blue- 
stecking. The wittiest creature we know is pet- 
haps the most intellectual, and yet yuu might 
know her for months, without fathoming her ac- 
quirements. But there are others,—we cannot s2y 
we know them, for we always fly them—who are 
nothing but a clatter of words they iwispronounce 
and sciences*they guess at. Yon cannot enter 
their boudoirs without stumbling over dusty books 
at every step. You cannot take their hands, for 
they are fortified with walls of volumes,—and as 
to getting down on your knees, after the manner 
of your fathers, you might as well get down to a 
library. To talk of a pudding would give them 
the horrors—and to speak of a kitchen would throw 
them into fits. Geometry is their highest bliss, 
house-wifery they leave to barbarians. A tutor 
in green spectacles is their idea of an Apollo, and, 
if they had hearts to break, they would break them 
for a pedagogue and his birch. 

But we grow tiresome. We used to think the 
Quaker girls—“ simplex numditiis”’—were the 
finest beings for wives, but alas! they seem te 
catch the epidemic quickest, and we actually know 
some who have thoughts of retiring into a desert 
and pursuing their delightful studies in solitary se 
clusion. ‘T'o be sure the world is dreadfully mono- 
tonous, and the mind is to be cultivated by all 
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lovers of the rights of the sex. But alas! for us 
who are left behind. The gay, flippant, senseless 
creatures who swim through our ball-rooms and 
flirt with our fops, are no more fit to be the com- 
paniows of men of sense than Blue-stockings are 
to be the wives of christians. All paste-board and co- 
logne, conceit and affectation, a kind of torment in 
expectancy, they are almost the only ones left us to 
woo, win, and wed. Really at this rate marriage 
is but a splendid misery after all. 


But what is a Blue-stocking? If you do not 
know by this time we fear you never will. Itisa 
woman, a bore, a pedant, a fright, a double-dyed 
literati, a savan in a boddice, and “’a that and ’a 
that.” It is the great dread of all gentlemen of 
sense, and the “ sich a love” of foolish misses and 
young orators of the parlor lyceums; it is, in short, 
a startling, shadowy, undefined monster, a kind of 
int llectual bug-bear, to frighten the good bachelors 
of this age out of their wits, and keep up in the 
next a decent love for science. A Blue-stocking 





and a ghost are, above all things, to be shunned. | 


We never see either, but we begin, like a good 
Catholic, to exercise them. We lately had this 
“Blue-stocking Hall’ sent us to peruse, but we 
always kept it at a respectful distance, and read it 
in bodily fear from “« Dear Reader” to “ finis.” We 
actually trembled lest the spirit enchained therein, 
should burst its shackles, and like the devil in the 
legend, carry us off through the window, with a 
smell of sulphur and a sound as of silver instru- 
ments. But the days of such capers have passed. 


So much for Blue-stockings. They ought to be 
exiled to some lonely desert; and we propose by 
way of conclusion, that a Colonisation society be 
founded to settle them in the frigid zone. Whata 
fine idea it would be to have all the Blue-lights 
atthe pole. They would soon tell us what makes 
the Borealis, 





Written for the Casket. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 
“ Memenio me.” 


' When years shall have hurried 
Their course o’er thy brow, 
And hopes shall lie buried 
That gladden thee now,—. 
When yeuth’s dreams have perished, 
It’s gay visions fled, 
And the friends thou hast cherished 
Are low with the dead ;— 
When old ties are all broken, 
And friendships are not, 
And thou hast but this token, 
Forgetting, torgot,— 
Then where’er my dwelling, 
Far-distant or near, 
This page shall be telling 
Once turried he here. 
Muy, 1839. 


MORTON. 
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On the west of the Allegheny mountains rise 
the branches of the Youghiogeny river. The 
surrounding country is fertile and woody, and 
presents strong attractions for the sportsman, as 
does also the river, which abounds in fish. These 
were the principal considerations which induced 
me, in the autum of the year 1812, to ramble forth 
with my dog and gun, amid uninhabited solitudes 
almost unknown to human footseps, and where 
nothing is heard but the rush of winds and the rear 
of waters. On the second day after my depature 
from home, pursuing my amusement on the banks 
of the river, I chanced to behold a small boat, fast- 
ened by a rope of twisted grass to the bank of the 
stream. I examined it, and finding it in good condi- 
tion, I determined to embrace the opportunity that 
presented itself of extending my sport, and my fish- 
ing tackle was put in requisition. I entered the di- 
minutive vessel, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of my four-footed companion, who, by his barking, 
whining, and delay in coming on board, seemed to 
entertain manifold objections to the conveyance by 
water,—a circumstance which somewhat surprised 
me. At last, however, his scruples being over- 
come, he entered into the boat, and we rowed off. 


My success fully equalled my expectations, and 
evening overtook me before I thought of desisting 
from my employment. But there were attractions 
to a lover of nature which forbade my leaving the 
element on which I was gliding along. I have 
mentioned that it was autumn; immense masses 
of trees, whose fading leaves hung trembling from 
the branches, ready to be borne away by the next 
gust, spread their dark brown boundary on every 
side. ‘To me this time of the year is indescribably 
beautiful. I love to dwell upon those sad and 
melancholy associations that suggest themselves to 
the mind, when nature in her garb of decay pre- 
sents herself to the eye; it reminds us, that human 
pride, and human happiness, like the perishing 
things around us, are hastening rapidly on to their 
decline ; that the spring of life flies; that the sum- 
mer of manhood passeth away, and that the au- 
tumn of our existence lingers but a moment for 
the winter of death which shall close it for ever. 
The light winds that blew over the waters curled 
its surface in waves that, breaking as they fell, 
dashed their sparkling foam in showers around. 
The sun was sinkisg behind the mountains in the 
west, and shone from amidst the surrounding 
clouds. His last rays glittered on the waters, and 
tinged with a mellow sombre lustre the umbered 
foliage of the trees. The whole scene spoke of 
peace and tranquility ; and I envy not the bosom 
of that man who could gaze upon it with one un- 
holy thought, or let one evil feeling intrude upon 
his meditations. As I proceeded, the beauty of the 
surrounding objects increased. 


twisted about their gigantic branches covered with 
moss; lofty evergreens expanded their dark and 
gloomy tops, and smaller trees, and thick shrubs, 
filled up the spaces between the larger trunks, so 
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as to form an almost impervious mass of wood and 
foliage. , As the evening advanced, imagination 
took a wilder range and added to the natural em- 
bellishments. The obscure outline of the surround- 
ing forests assumed grotesque forms, and faney was 
busy in inventing improbabilities, and clothing 
each ill-defined object in her own fairy guises. The 
blasted and leafeless trunk of a lightning-scathed 
pine would assume the form of some hundred- 
headed giant about to hurl destruction on the 
weaker fashions of nature. As the motion of the 
boat varied the point of view, the objects would 
change their figure, which again, from the same 
cause, would give way to another, and another, and 
another, in all the endless variety of lights and dis- 
tances. Distant castles, chivalric knights, captive 
damsels, and attendants, dwarfs and squires, with 
their concomitant monsters, griffins, dragons, and 
all the creations of romance, were conjured up by 
the fairy wand of phantasy. On a sudden, the 
moon burst forth in all her silvery lustre, and the 
sight of the reality effectually banished all less sub- 
stantial visions. Thin transparent clouds, so light 
and fragile that they seemed scarce to afford a rest- 
ing place for the moon-beams that trembled on 
them, glided along the sky ; the denser masses that 
skirted the horizon were fringed with the same 
radiance; while rising above them, the evening 
star twinkled with its solitary raye. I could not be 
said to fee] pleasure ; it was rapture that throbbed in 
my heart at the view : my cares, my plans, my very 
existence, were forgotten in the flood of intense 
emotions that overwelmed me at thus beholding in 
their pride of loveliness the works of the creating 
Spirit. 

In the meantime the boat sailed rapidly onward, 
with a velocity so much increased that it awakened 
my attention. This, however, I attributed to a 
rather strong breeze that had sprung up. My dog, 
who had since his entrance into the boat lain pretty 
quiet, began to disturb me with his renewed bark- 
ings, fawnings, and supplicating gestures. I ima- 
gined that he wished to land, and as the air was 
becoming chill, I felt no objection to comply with 
his wishes. On looking around, however, and see- 
ing no fit place of landing, I continued my course, 
hoping shortly to find some more commodious spot. 
Very great, however, was the dissatisfaction of 
Carlo at this arrangement; but in spite of his un- 
willingness he was obliged to submit, and we sail- 
ed on. 


Shortly, however, my ears were assailed by a 
distant rumbing noise, and the agitation of my 
companion redoubled. For some time he kept-up 
an interrupted howling, seemingly under the in- 
fluence of great fear or of bodily pain. I now re- 
marked, that though the wind had subsided, the 
rapidity of the boat’s course was not abated. Se- 
riously alarmed by these circumstances, I deter- 
mined to quit the river as soon as possible, and 
sought with considerable anxiety for a place where 
I might by any means land. It was in vain; high 
banks of clay met my view on both sides of the 
stream, and the accelerated motion of the beat pre- 





sented an obstacle to my taking advantage of any 
itregularirites in them by which I might otherwise 
have clambered up to land. In a short time, my 
dog sprang over the side of the boat, and I saw him 
with considerable diffieulty obtain a safe landing, 
Still he looked at me wistfully, and seemed unde- 
cided whether to retain his secure situation or re- 
turn to his master. 


Terror had now obtained complete dominion 
over me. The rush of the stream was tremendous, 
and I now divined too well the meaning of the 
noise which I have before mentioned. It was no 
longer an indistinct murmur; it was the roar of a 
cataract, and I shuddered, and grew cold to think 
ef the fate to which I was hurrying, without hope 
or succor, or a twig to catch at to save me from 
destruction. In a few moments, I should in all 
probability be dashed te atoms on the rocks, or 
whelmed amid the boiling waves of the waterfall. 
I sickened at the thought of it. I had heard of 
death. I had seen him in various forms. I had 
been in camps where he rages; but never till now 
did he seem so terrible. Still the beautiful face of 
nature which had tempted me to my fate was the 
same. ‘T’he clear sky, the moon, the silvery and 
fleecy clouds were above me, and high in the hea- 
ven, with the same dazzling brightness, shone the 
stars of evening, and in their tranquility seemed to 
deride my misery. My brain was oppressed with an 
unusual weight, and a clammy moisture burst out 
over my limbs. I lost all sense of surrounding ob- 
jects, a mist was over my eyes—but the sound of 
the waterfall roared in my ears, and seemed to 
penetrate through my brain. Then strange fancies 
took possession of my mind. Things, of whose 
shape I could form no idea, would seize me, and 
whir! me around till sight and hearing fled. Then 
I would start from the delusion as from a dream, 
and again the roar of the cataract would ring through 
my ears. These feelings succeeded each other 
with indefinite rapidity, for a very few minutes only 


could have elapsed from the time I became insensi- _ 


ble to the time of my reaching the waterfall. Sud- 
denly, I seemed whirled along with inconceivable 
swiftness, and, in a moment, I felt that I was de- 
scending, or rather driven headlong, with amazing 
violence and rapidity. Then a shock as if my 
frame had been rent in atoms succeeded, and all 
thought or recollection was annihilated. I recover- 
ed, in some degree, to find myself dashed into a 
watery abyss, from which I was again vomited forth 
to be again plunged beneath the waves, and again 
cast up. As I rose to the surface, I saw the stars 
dimly shining through the mist and foam; and 
heard the thunder of the falling river. I was often, 
as well as I can remember, lifted from the water, 
but human nature could not bear such a situation 
long, and I became gradually unconscious of the 
shocks which I sustained. I heard no longer the 
horrible noise, and insensibility afforded me a relief 
from my misery. 


Tt was long before I again experienced any sén- 
sation. At last I awoke, as it seemed to me, from 
a long and troubled sleep. But my memory was 
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totally ineffectual to explain to me what or where 
Iwas. So great had been the effect of what I had 
undergone, that I retained not the slightest idea of 
my present or former existence. I was like a man 
newly born, in full possession of his faculties; I 
felt all that consciousness of being, yet ignorant of 
jts origin, which I imagine a creature placed in the 
situation I have supposed would experience. I 
know not whether I make myself intelligible in this 
imperfect narrative of my adventure, but some al- 
lowance will, I trast, be made in consideration of 
the novel situation and feeling which I have to de- 
scribe. 

I looked around the place in which I was, I lay 
on a bed of coarse materials, in a small but airy 
chamber. By slow degrees, I regained my ideas of 
my own existence and identity; but I was'still to- 
tally at aloss to comprehend by what means I 
came into such a situation. Of my sailing on the 
river—ef my fears and unpleasant sensations, and 
of being dashed down the falis of Ohiopyle, I re- 
tained not the slightest recollection. I cast my 
eyes around, in hopes of seeing some person who 
could give me some infurmation of my situation, 
and of the means by which I was placed in it—but 
no one was visible. My next thought was to rise 
and seek out the inhabitants of the house; but, on 
tial, I found that my limbs were too weak to as- 
sist me, and patience was my only alternative. 


After this, I relapsed into my former insensi- 
bility, in which state I continued a considerable 
time. Yet I had some occasional glimpses of what 
was passing about me. I had some floating re- 
miniscences of an old man, who, I thought, had 
been with me, and a more perfect idea of a female 
form, which had flitted around me. One day, as I 
lay half sensible on my bed, I saw this lovely crea- 
ture approach me; I felt the soft touch ef her fin- 
gers on my brow, and though the pressure was as 
light as may be conceived from human fingers, it 
thiilled through my veins, and lingered in my con- 
fused remembrance; the sound of her voico, as she 
spoke in a low tone a few words to the old man, 
was music to me—her bright eyes, tempered with 
the serenity of a pure and blameless mind, beamed 
upon me with such an expression of charity and 
benevolence as I had never before beheld. During 
the whole time of my illness, those white fingers, 
those bright blue eyes, aud the sound of that voice, 
were ever present to my diseased imagination, and 


exerted a soothing influence ever my distempered 
feelings. 


At length the darkness that had obscured my 
mind and memory passed away; I was again sen- 
sible, and could call to mind with some little trou- 
ble a considerable part of the accidents that had be- 
fallen me. Still, however, of my reaching the 
edge of the rock over which the full stream rushes 
With fearful violence, of the shock which I experi- 
enced when dashed down the cataract, and of my 
terrible feelings, I had a very slight and confused 
idea. T now longéd more ardently than before for 
Some one with whom I might converse about these 
strange occurrences, and from whom I might 

22 





gather information concerning those things which 
were unknown tome, My strength being in some 
degree recruited, I endeavored to rise, and succeed- 
ing in the attempt, examined the room in which I 
lay, but no one was there; my next labor (and a 
work of labor I found it) was to put-on some 
clothes which I found deposited on a chair. Be- 
ing equiped, therefore, as fully as circumstances 
would admit, I commenced my operations. My 
first step was to enter into an adjoining room, 
which, fearful of trespassing on forbidden ground, I 
did with some trepidation. This room was, how- 
ever, likewise destitute, as I thought, ef inhabi- 
tants; and I was about to retire, when the barking 
of a dog arrested my attention, and turning round, 
I beheld with no small satisfaction my old fellow- 
traveller, Carlo. Shall I attempt to describe our 
meeting? It was the language of the heart, inex- 
pressible in words, that spoke in the sparkling eyes 
and joyous gambols of my deg, and I was busily 
engaged in patting and caressing him, when, turn- 
ing round, I perceived that our privacy had been 
intruded on. The beautiful creature on whom my 
wandering fancy had dweltystood looking at us, 
supporting with one arm the old man, her father, 
while, on the other, hung a basket of flowers. I 
stood gazing at them, without speaking. I know 
not what magic made me dumb—but not a word 
escaped my lips. She was the first to speak, and 
expressed her joy at seeing me able to depart from 
my couch; chiding me at the same time for so do- 
ing without leave. She smiling said, 


“T am, at present, your physician, and I assure 
you that I shall exercise the power which I have 
over you, as such, in as rigorous a manner as pos- 
sible.” 

“ But,” added the father, “we should not thus 
salute a guest by threatening him with subjection ; 
he is our guest, and not our captive.” By this time, 
I had recovered the use of my tongue, and began 
fo express my gratitude for this kindness, and my 
sorrow at the trouble which I was conscious I must 
have occasioned to them. But my poiiteness was 
cut short by the frank assurances of my host, re- 
iterated more gently, but not less warmly by his 
lovely daughter. Carlo and I were now separated, 
much against the wishes of both, but my fair phy- 
sician was inexorable, and I was compelled to turn 
in again, in seaman’s phrase, till the morrow, and 
to suspend for the same time my curiosity. 


The next day at length came, and I requested 
my entertainers to favor me with answers to the 
questions which I should propose to them. They 
smiled at my cagerness, and promised to satisfy 
my curiosity. It was easily done. The old man 
had a son, who, passing by the Falls of Ohiopyle 
some nights before, in the evening, was attracted 
by the moanings and lamentations of a dog, and 
descending, to the bottom of the fall, perceived me 
at the river-side, where I had been entangled among 
some weeds and straggling roots of trees. From 
this situation, he had great difficulty, first, in res- 
cuing me, and having succeeded in that peint, in 
carrying me to his father’s dwelling, where I had 
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lain- several days, till by his daughter’s unremitting 
attention (the old man himself being unable ma- 
terially to assist me, and the son compelled to de- 
part from home on urgent business,) I had been re- 
stored, if not to health, to a state of comparative 
strength. Such were the facts which I contrived 


~¢o gather from the disceurse of my host and his 


daughter, notwithstanding their softening down, or 
slightly passing over every thing the relation of 
which might seem to claim my gratitude, or tend 
to their own praise. As to themselves, my host 
was a Pennsylvania farmer, who, under pressure 
of misfortune, had retired to this spot, where the 
exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the 
whole family, and the daughter attended to the 
household duties, and to the comfort of the father. 
When the old man and ‘his daughter had an- 
swered my queries, I renewed my thanks, which 
were, however, cut short. If they had been of 
service to a fellow-creature, it was in itself a suffi- 
cient reward, even if they had suffered any incon- 
venience from assisting me (which they assured 
me was not the case.) Many ether good things 
were said at the time, which I forget, for—shall I 
confess it? the idea that all that had been dene for 
me was the effect of mere general philanthropy dis- 
me. When I looked at the lovely woman 
who_had nursed me with sister-like affection, I 
could not bear to reflect that any other placed in a 
similar situation might have been benefited by the 
same care, and have been watched over with equal 
attention, and greeted with the same good natured 
smile; that I was cared for no more than another, 
and valued merely as a being of the same species 
with themselves, to whom, equally with any other, 
their sense of duty taught them to do good. 


In a day or two my health was.so much improv- 
ed, that I was permitted to walk out in the small 
garden which surrounded .the cottage. Great was 
my pleasure in looking at this humble dwelling; its 
thatched roof, with patches of dark green moss and 
beautiful verdure; its white walls, and chimney 
with the wreaths of smoke curling above it; the 
neat glazed windows ; the porch, and its stone seat 
at the door; the clean pavement of white pebbles 
before it; the green grass-plat edged with shells, 
and stones, and flowers, and gemmed with “ wee 
modest’ daisies, and the moss-rose tree in the mid- 
die, were to me objects on which my imagination 
could-revel for ever, and I sighed to think that I 
must shortly. part from them. It remained for me 
in some manner to show my gratitude before I 
parted from my benevolent host ; but I was long 
before I could settled the thing te my mind. I fet 
unhappy, too, at the thought of leaving the old 
man, and his beautiful and good daughter; “ and 
yet it cannot be helped,” I repeated again and 
again. ‘“ How happy I should be,” I thought, “in 
this lovely spot, and perhaps, the daughter”—dare 
aman at first ackowledge even to himself that he 
is in leve? “‘ And why should I not be happy ?” 

Tam now married, need I say to whom? And 
the white-washed cottage, with its mossy thatch, 
has the same attractions fer me; nay, more, for it 





is endeared by the ties of love, of kindred, and of 
happiness. I have lived in it nine years; my chil- 
dren flock around me; my wife loves me; and her 
father is happy in seeing her happy. Her brother 
is flourishing in his business, and none in our 
family are dissatisfied, or in want. Often do I 
thank God for my blessings, and look back with 
pleasure to the day when I passed the Falls of 


Ohiopyle. J. 8. D, 
— the Polish of Adam Wickiewicf. 
SONNET. 


Witten in the ancient capital of the Khans of Krimea. 

Ihe palace of the Sirays is deserted— 

From its proud walls their pride has passed away ; 

No Pacha bends him in the vestibule : 

And midst the sofas, and the seats of power, 

And softer couch of love, the cricket sings, 

And the worm gnaws, The woodbine through yon 
window 

Creeps in festoons, and thus in nature’s name,— 

As on Belshazar’s wall the hand of God— 

Writes—“ Ruin,” on the tower urtenanted. 

In the mid court I see a marble vase,— 

The fountain of the harem, time-respected, 

Drips to the solitude its pearly tears, 

And murmurs,—Love, power, glory, where are ye! 

Shame! Shame!—the source flows on, and ye are 
vanished all! 


a 


ENGLISH SMUGGLERS. 


HARRY WOODRIFF, 


The smugglers are the only race of. people in 
England who have not been at all acted upon 
by the improvements of society. Every where else 
civilisation has been hard at work; scouring 
through the land with the speed of a two-penny 
postman,—building schools, breeching Highlan- 
ders, and grubbing up the spirit of adventure from 
the very bosom of rocks and mountains. It hes 
made a smart attack too on the gipsies, but with 
only a sort of pyebald success, robbing the gallows 
to augment the population of Botany Bay ; taking 
off the edge of their daring, yet, by no means less- 
ening their indolence, or their love of petty larceny. 
But the smuggler,—the sturdy smuggler,—is still 
the same creature he was fifty years ago, and even 
allowing him to be a villain,—villain is a hard 
word,—there is yet something noble in his doings 
and his sufferings. In fact, the good people of this 
city know as little about him as they do of Prester 
John, or the Cham of Tartary. I have some right 
to speak on the subject, for one part of my early 
days was spent on the sea-coast, when,—to my 
shame be it spoken,—I preferred. the smugglers to 
my books; and, from many wild pranks, became 4 


favorite among them, There was one outlaw in 
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particular, Harry Woodriff, or Woodrieve, who 
was much attached to the Master, as they called 
ne, partly, I believe, from the eagerness with which 
I listened to his tales of himself and his associates, 
and not a little because he mistook my romantic 
feelings for courage. Our acquaintanee, or rather, 
our intimacy, commenced by my going out with 
him in a storm, to the relief of a distressed collier, 
when the chances were twenty to one against our 
ever returning; but with me it certainly was not 
courage; there was an exaltation of the spirits 
more like the effect of wine, as we swept along the 
waves, that at one moment rose like a mountain, 
and in the next opened almost to the very sands. 
I feared no danger, for I felt no danger, and there 
can hardly be courage without the consciousness 
of peril. But Harry was not the man to look so 
nicely into things; [ had shown no symptoms of 
fear, and that was enough for him, who held that a 
stout spirit included all the cardinal virtues: ever 
after he loved me as a son, and many a tale did I 
gather from the sturdy smuggler, as he paced up 
and down the cliff with his glass in hie hand, on 
the look-out for what the sea was next to bring 
him. 

It was not, however, of Harry’s early stories that 
I would speak at present, though a time may come 
for them too, but of our meeting two years ago, 
when we least expected it, and for an end that 
thrilled my blood with horror. Remember this is 
no fiction; here and there some local deviations 
are introduced, for reasons sufficiently obvious, but 
the main facts, are as true as that the sun is in the 
heavens. 


It was in the autumn of 1820, that my friend, 
Lieutenant E , invited me to pass a few 
weeks with him on the coast where he was station- 
ed on the preventive service,—an invitation that 
had been too often repeated to be again slighted 
without offence to honest Frank, whose heart was 
much better ballasted than his head. Accordingly 
I set out a little before sun-rise, and by six o’clock 
at night I reached my friend’s. house. ‘his was a 
shug cottage, about a hundred yards from a long 
bed of shingle, which had originally been thrown 
up there by the sea, and which now served as a de- 
fence against its encroachments.. As it was impos- 
sible to drive the chaise up to the door, I was oblig- 
ed to get out, and having paid the post-boy, shoul- 
dered my portmanteau, and strode forward to the 
cottage, where the first thing I heard was the voice 
of my friend, the Lieutenant, leud in anger on 
some half dozen subjects, which he contrived to 
twist together like the different plies of a cable, and 
of which my absenee seemed to be the principal. 





“Confound all landlubbers !—Peg, you jade, 
hand us up thé supper—Kit not cleaned my bark- 
ers yet! IfI don’t give that fellow monkey’s al- 
lowance—Betsy— What a d d fool the captain 
must be to let them smugglers get off—Betsy— 
Well, well, George—Betsy—D——n it, you’re as 
stupid as the girl. Hand over that bundle of cigars 
—I tell you-what George,” — . 











“¢ Well, what will you tell me?” said I, breaking 
in upon his medley soliloquy. 

“ George!—glad to see you with all my heart 
and soul, boy. You’re just in time.” 

“Yes, I smell the supper.” 

“ You shall smell gunpowder my boy, before you 
are two days older. A cargo from Dunkirk—red 
stern—twelve men and a boy—white gunnel— 
know all about her—figured on the other side,” he 
added with a knowing wink, at the same time jing- 
ling some loose silver in his pocket. “ D——n it 
all, I was afraid you’d be too late for the fun, but 
here yeu are, and in good time.” 

“T can’t say I see the fun.” 

“But you shall, boy; you shall go with us; 
they fight like devils; no sneakers among them.” 

I fancy my face testified no great symptoms of 
delight at the proposed amusement, for the Lieu- 
tenant, though not much given to observation, ex- 
claimed quickly, “ Your not afraid, lad ?” 

Still, [ rather think, I should have declined this 
favor,—for Frank really meant it as a favor,—if his 
wife had not come in at the critical moment: no 
man would even seem to be a coward in the pre- 
sence of a woman, and, before I well knew what I 
was about, my word was pledged to the business, 
to the infinite delight of Frank, whe th 
showed me, with great glee, a brace of barkers, as 
he called them, that Kit: was to scour for my es- 
pecial service. As to any danger I might run, that 
never once entered into Frank’s calculation; he 
looked on these smuggling frays much asa fox- 
hunter looks on the chase, in which bruises and 
broken heads are necessary contingencies, not to be 
talked of for a moment, and which by no means 
take away from the pleasure of the pursuit. 


Supper over, and ‘the regular allowance of pipes 
and grog being duly despatched, I was suffered to 
retire, with a premise from Frank of calling me if 
there was any stir among the smugglers; a promise 
that, it may be easily supposed, was altogether un- 
solicited on my pert; indeed, I eould have wil- 
lingly dispensed with his punctuality on this peint, 
but I knew him too-well to doubt his keeping his 
word. and it was now over late to draw baek; to 
bed therefore I went, in all that ferment of the 
spirits, which men of sedentary habits never fail to 
experience after a day of travel. 


It was ten o’clock before I rose from my morn- 
ing sleep,—the only sleep I had enjoyed,—and on 
going down to breakfast, I found that my friend 
was out, and myself very much in the way of Peg- 
gy and her mistress, whose daily occupations were 
at a stand-still from laziness. My hostess had in- 
voluntarily caught up a broom that had been left 
by Peggy, and I plainly saw that she was burning 
to commence a vigorous campaign against the dust 
and the spiders. In pity, therefore, to her troubles, 
I swallowed down my breakfast, without, indeed, 
the least danger to my throat, and posted off in 
quest of my friend, the Lieutenant, who, she told 
me, was at the battery, a name by which they had 
dignified a large mound of earth with two old guns, 
that might be said to be-on half-pay, for though 
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lain-several days, till by his daughter’s unremitting 
attention (the old man himself being unable ma- 
terially to assist me, and the son compelled to de- 
part from home on urgent business,) I had been re- 
stored, if not to health, to a state of comparative 
strength. Sach were the facts which I contrived 


~to gather from the discourse of my host and his 


daughter, notwithstanding their softening down, or 
slightly passing over every thing the relation of 
which might seem to claim my gratitude, or tend 
to their own praise. As to themselves, my host 
was a Pennsylvania farmer, who, under pressure 
of misfortune, had retired to this spot, where the 
exertions of the son sufficed for the support of the 
whole family, and the daughter attended to the 
household duties, and to the comfort of the father. 
When the old man and ‘his daughter had an- 
swered my queries, [ renewed my thanks, which 
were, however, cut short. If they had been of 
service to a fellow-creature, it was in itself a suffi- 
cient reward, even if they had suffered any incon- 
venience from assisting me (which they assured 
me was not the case.) Many other good things 
were said at the time, which I forget, for—shall I 
confess it? the idea that all that had been dene for 
me was the effect of mere general philanthropy dis- 
edme. When I looked at the lovely woman 
who-_had nursed me with sister-like affection, I 
could not bear to reflect that any other placed in a 
similar situation might have been benefited by the 
same care, and have been watched over with equal 
attention, and greeted with the same good natured 
smile; that I was cared for no more than another, 
and valued merely as a being of the same species 
with themselves, to whom, equally with any other, 
their sense of duty taught them to do good. 


In a day or two my health was.so much improv- 
ed, that I was permitted to walk out in the small 
garden which surrounded .the cottage. Great was 
my pleasure in looking at this humble dwelling; its 
thatched roof, with patches of dark green moss and 
beautiful verdure; its white walls, and chimney 
with the wreaths of smoke curling above it; the 
neat glazed windows ; the porch, and its stone seat 
at the door; the clean pavement of white pebbles 
before it; the green grass-plat edged with shells, 
and stones, and flowers, and gemmed with “ wee 
modest” daisies, and the moss-rose tree in the mid- 
dle, were to me objects on which my imagination 
could revel for ever, and I sighed to think that I 
must shortly. part from them. It remained for me 
in some manner to show my gratitude before I 
parted from my benevolent host ; but I was long 
before I could settled the thing te my mind. I fett 
unhappy, too, at the thought of leaving the old 
man, and his beautiful and good daughter; “ and 
yet it cannot be helped,” I repeated again and 
again. “ How happy I should be,” I thought, “in 
this lovely spot, and perhaps, the daughter”—dare 
a man at first ackowledge even to himself that he 
is in love? “‘ And why should I not be happy ?” 

Tam now married, need I say to whom? And 
the white-washed cottage, with its mossy thatch, 
has the same attractions for me; nay, more, for it 





is endeared by the ties of love, of kindred, and of 
happiness. I have lived in it nine years; my chil- 
dren flock around me; my wife loves me; and her 
father is happy in seeing her happy. Her brother 
is flourishing in his business, and none in ovr 
family are dissatisfied, or in want. Often do I 
thank God for my blessings, and look back with 
pleasure to the day when I passed the Falls of 


Ohiopyle. J. 8. D, 
From the Polish of Adam Wickiewicf. 
SONNET. 


Written in the ancient capital of the Khans of Krimea. 


I'he palace of the Sirays is deserted— 

From its proud walls their pride has passed away ; 

No Pacha bends him in the vestibule : 

And midst the sofas, and the seats of power, 

And softer couch of love, the cricket sings, 

And the worm gnaws, The woodbine through yon 
window — 

Creeps in festoons, and thus in nature’s name,— 

As on Belshazar’s wall the hand of God— 

Writes—“ Ruin,” on the tower urntenanted. 

In the mid court I see a marble vase,— 

The fountain of the harem, time-respected, 

Drips to the solitude its pearly tears,. 

And murmurs,—Love, power, glory, where are ye! 

Shame ! Shame!—the source flows on, and ye are 
vanished all! 


EE 


ENGLISH SMUGGLERS. 


HARRY WOODRIFY. 


The smugglers are the only race of. people in 
England who have not been at all acted upon 
by the improvements of society. Every where else 
civilisation has been hard at work; scouring 
through the land with the speed of a two-penny 
postman,—building schools, breeching Highlan- 
ders, and grubbing up the spirit of adventure from 
the very bosom of rocks and mountains. It has 
made a smart attack too on the gipsies, but with 
only a sort of pyebald success, robbing the gallows 
to augment the population of Botany Bay; taking 
off the edge of their daring, yet, by no means less- 
ening their indolence, or their love of petty larceny. 
But the smuggler,—the sturdy smuggler,—is still 
the same creature he was fifty years ago, and even 
allowing him to be a villain,—villain is a hard 
word,—there is yet something noble in his doings 
and his sufferings. In fact, the good people of this 
city know as little about him as they do of Prester 
John, or the Cham of Tartary. I have some right 
to speak on the subject, for one part of my early 
days was spent on the sea-coast, when,—to my 
shame be it spoken,—I preferred the smugglers to 
my books; and, from many wild pranks, became 4 


favorite among them. There was one outlaw in 


was 
me, 
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particular, Harry Woodriff, or Woodrieve, who 
was much attached to the Master, as they called 
me, partly, I believe, from the eagerness with which 
I listened to his tales of himself and his associates, 
and not a little because he mistook my romantic 
feelings for courage. Our acquaintance, or rather, 
our intimacy, commenced by my going out with 
him in a storm, to the relief of a distressed collier; 
when the chances were twenty to one against our 
ever returning; but with me it certainly was not 
courase; there was an exaltation of the spirits 
more like the effect of wine, as we swept along the 
waves, that at one moment rose like a mountain, 
and in the next opened almost to the very sands. 
I feared no danger, for I felt no danger, and there 
can hardly be courage without the consciousness 
of peril. But Harry was not the man to look so 
nicely into things; [ had shown no symptoms of 
fear, and that was enough for him, who held that a 
stout spirit included all the cardinal virtues: ever 
after he loved me as a son, and many a tale did I 
gather from the sturdy smuggler, as he paced up 
and down the cliff with his glass in his hand, on 
the look-out for what the sea was next to bring 
him. 

It was not, however, of Harry’s early stories that 
I would speak at present, though a time may come 
for them too, but of our meeting two years ago, 
when we least expected it, and for an end that 
thrilled my blood with horror. Remember this is 
no fiction; here asd there some local deviations 
are introduced, for reasons sufficiently obvious, but 
the main facts, are as true as that the sun is in the 
heavens. 


It was in the autumn of 1820, that my friend, 
Lieutenant E , invited me to pass a few 
weeks with him on the coast where he was station- 
ed on the preventive service,—an invitation that 
had been too often repeated to be again slighted 
without offence to honest Frank, whose heart was 
much better. ballasted than his head. Accordingly 
I set out a little before sun-rise, and by six o’clock 
at night I reached my friend’s house. ‘This was a 
snug cottage, about a hundred yards from a long 
bed of shingle, which had originally been thrown 
up there by the sea, and which now served as a de- 
fence against its encroachments.. As it was impos- 
sible to drive the chaise up to the door, I was oblig- 
ed to get out, and having paid the post-boy, shoul- 
dered my portmanteau, and strode forward to the 
cottage, where the first thing I heard was the voice 
of my friend, the Lieutenant, loud in anger on 
some half dozen subjects, which he contrived to 
twist together like the different plies of a cable, and 
of which my absenee seemed to be the principal. 





“Confound all landlubbers !—Peg, you jade, 
hand us up the supper—Kit not cleaned my bark- 
ers yet! If I don’t give that fellow monkey’s al- 
lowance—Betsy— What a d——d fool the captain 
must be to let them smugglers get off—Betsy— 
Well, well, George—Betsy—D n it, you’re as 
stupid as the girl. Hand over that bundle of cigars 
—TI tell you what George,” — 








“ Well, what will you tell me?” said I, breaking 
in upon his medley soliloquy. 

“ George!—glad to see you with all my heart 
and soul, boy. You're just in time,” 

“Yes, I smell the supper.” 

“You shall smell gunpowder my boy, before you 
are two days older. A cargo from Dunkirk—red 
stern—twelve men and a boy—white gunhel— 
know all about her—figured on the other side,” he 
added with a knowing wink, at the same time jing- 
ling some loose silver in his pocket. “ D——n it 
all, I was afraid you’d be too late for the fun, but 
here yeu are, and in good time.” 

“T can’t say I see the fun.” 

“But you shall, boy; you shall go with us; 
they fight like devils; no sneakers among them.” 

I fancy my face testified no great symptoms of 
delight at the proposed amusement, for the Lieu- 
tenant, though not much given to observation, ex- 
claimed quickly, “‘ Your not afraid, lad ?” 

Still, [ rather think, I should have declined this 
favor,—for Frank really meant it as a favor,—if his 
wife had not come in at the critical moment: no 
man would even seem to be a coward in the pre- 
sence of a woman, and, before I well knew what I 
was about, my word was pledged to the business, 
to the infinite delight of Frank, whe thereupon 
showed me, with great glee, a brace of barkers, as 
he called them, that Kit was to scour fer my es- 
pecial service. As to any danger I might run, that 
never once entered into Frank’s calculation; he 
looked on these smuggling frays much asa fox- 
hunter looks on the chase, in which bruises and 
broken heads aie necessary contingencies, not to be 
talked of for a moment, and which by no means 
take away from the pleasure of the pursuit. 


Supper over, and ‘the regular allowance of pipes 
and grog being duly despatched, I was suffered to 
retire, with a premise from Frank of calling me if 
there was any stir among the smugglers; a promise 
that, it may be easily supposed, was altogether un- 
solicited on my part; indeed, I eould have wil- 
lingly dispensed with his punctuality on this peint, 
but I knew him too well to doubt his keeping his 
word. and it was now over late to draw baek; to 
bed therefore I went, in all that ferment of the 
spirits, which men of sedentary habits never fail to 
experience after a day of travel. 


It was ten o’clock before I rose from my morn- 
ing sleep,—the only sleep I had enjoyed,—and on 
going down to breakfast, I found that my friend 
was out, and myself very much in the way of Peg- 
gy and her mistress, whose daily occupations were 
at a stand-still from laziness, My hostess had in- 
voluntarily caught up a broom that had been left 
by Peggy, and I plainly saw that she was burning 
to commence a vigorous campaign against the dust 
and the spiders. In pity, therefore, to her troubles, 
I swallowed down my breakfast, without, indeed, 
the least danger to my throat, and posted off in 
quest of my friend, the Lieutenant, who, she told 
me, was at the battery, a name by which they had 
dignified a large mound of earth with two old guns, 
that might be said to be-on half-pay, for though 
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they retained their place, they were never employ- 
ed. It was not, however, my fate to reach the bat- 
tery that morning, for I must needs try to make a 
short cut to my end, by which as many wise men 
have done before me, I lost it altogether. The 
ground, a large tract of open country, was inter- 
sected by dykes; the first of these, having low 
banks, and not being very wide, I got over easily 
enough; the next was tuo much for me, and I 


therefore bent my course to a narrower part, which 


again led me into another difficulty, to be avoided 
by a similar circuit, and so on, till I was completely 
entangled. The greater my efforts now, the more 
they removed me from my object, and, at last, they 
brought me to.a small hollow, partly furmed by na- 
ture, and partly by the chalk having been originally 
dug out for the purpose of making lime; three 
sides of it were perpendicular rocks, with here and 
there a few broad weeds, not unlike dock-leaves, 
shooting through the interstices ; the fourth sloped 
roughly down to a depth of ninety feet, or perhaps 
more, and was covered with briars that twined their 
long thin arms with the high grass, and made the 
descent. a work of toil, except by one beaten path. 
In breadth it was about two hundred feet, in length 
full twice as many. In the bottom was a cottage 
and. garden, as I expected, for { had been used to 
these artificial glens in Kent, where they are sure 
to find occupants the moment they are deserted by 
the chalk-miners. A soil is easily and cheaply formed 
from the sea-weed, while the exclusion of the wind, 
and the reflection of the sun from the cha!k, make 
a shelter for trees and vegetables, which will thrive 
there. much better than on the open downs, expos- 
ed as they are to all the bleakness of the weather, 
and the influence of the salt sea-air, 


Curiosity led me down into the hollow, where I 
found the door of the cottage, and the first object 
that attracted my attention was a young girl, ap- 
parently not more than seventeen years of age: 
even in a drawing-room, amidst lights and crowds, 
the enemies to all romance, I should yet have no- 
ticed her as something singular; but here, in this 
wild glen, where the mind was previously prepared 
by local circumstances for the reception of every 
fanciful impression, I felt as much startled at her 
presence as if she had been a shadow from the 
world of spirits. Her form though extremely ele- 
gant in its proportions, seemed as light and airy as 
if’ no earth had entered into its composition; her 
hair curled in jet-black ringlets about a face that 
was as pale as marble; her eyes were of a deep 
blue, with an expression that was something akin 
to madness; and a dark melancholy sat on her 
forehead, that seemed to fling a shadow over the 
whole face, and deepen its natural paleness. What 
rendered her still more striking was the utter dis- 
cordance of her dress and manners with the lux- 
urious poverty about her, in which wealth and want 
were strangely blended, A deal table, scored and 
stained, was waited upon by half a dozen mahogany 
chairs, of as many fashions as there were chairs ; 
two large silver goblets stood in the same rew with 
a party of coarse white plates, flawed and fractured 





in every direction; and a Brussels~ carpet was 
spread on the floor, though the laths of the ceiling 
showed through the plaster above, like ribs from the 
thin sides of poverty. On the mantel-piece, which 
was tolerably well smoked, was a handsome gold 
time-keeper, flanked by a whole host of tobacco. 
pipes in every possible stage, from the black stum 

to the immaculate whiteness of the perfect tube, 


“Higher up, guns, pistols, and cutlasses were ranged 


in formidable order, and with the same love of va- 
tiety no one weapon had its fellow. I had been 
too much used to such dwellings in boyhood not to 
guess pretty well upon what company | had stum- 
bled, and when a man came out of the inner room 
I was prepared. to see a smuygler, but not to see 
Harry Woodriff. It was Harry, however !—the 
identical Harry !—and though full fifteen years had 
elapsed since we last walked together on the cliffs 
of Kent, Iknew him that instant; it was impossi- 
ble to mistake that peculiar face ; the features were 
too strongly cast originally to be much affected by 
time, which, indeed, had only hardened the mould 
against successive years, and not altered it. His 
name burst from my lips) involuntarily—* Harry 
W oodriff !” . 

“« Aye, aye,” exclaimed the old man, without the 
least symptom of recognition.—“ What cheer now, 
messmate ?”’ 

“Don’t yeu know me, Harry? Don’t you re- 
member your old friend George, and our going off 
to the brig Sophy 7?” ; 

« What! the Master!—Sink the customs! you 
can’t be he: George was a little rosy-faced chap no 
higher than this table.” . 

“That was fifteen years ago, Harry ; and fifteen 
years will make a difference in your Uitle rosy- 
faced chaps no higher than the table.” — 


“ Right, messmate;—Sink the customs! and so 
you are the Master?—D n you”—And ke 
grasped me with his iron hand till my bones crack- 
ed again, though without the slightest change of 
feature on his part, or any symptoms of emotion 
in his veice,—“ Am as glad to see you as though 
you were an anker of brandy—Nance, girl,’— 
turning to his daughter, who had hitherto. looked 
on our meeting with silent curiosity,—“Fetch us a 
drop of the right stuff, and a clean pipe—Though 
stay, there’s plenty of pipes here.” 

“T dont’t smoke, Harry, and as to drinking,”— 

“ You don’t drink neither ?” 

« Not at this hour.” 


« Why Lunnun has clean spoilt you, Master— 
you could smoke, and drink too for that matter, and 
without asking whether it was morn or midnight.— 
But you’re another-guess sort of chap now. You 
had better have staid in Kent, Master.” 

«“ Why did yow leave it?” 

« Wouldn’t do—grew hot as h—lIl—sink the 
customs !” 

“I doubt whether you have much mended the 
matter by coming here.” 

“ Aye, aye; hard times, Master, when a poor 
man can’t eat his bread and chese without fighting 
for it first.—Net that I much mind that either, if 
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things were a little more on the square, but ’tis 
d—d hard to fight with the rope reund one’s neck. 
It was all fair enough when they looked after the 
catgo and let the man alone: if they could seize 
the goods, that was their luck; if we got off, that 
was ours; and all friends afterward. But now if 
they catch you, they haul you off to jail, and if you 
fight for it, they hang you up as though you were 
a pirate-—Sink the custems !” 

« Better take to some other business.” 

« Why, look ye, lad; I’m hard on sixty, and 
that’s over late to go on a new tack. But here 
comes Nance with the grog—What’s that bottle, 


girl 2” 
“Some of the clarat that you brought over last 
week for the inn-keeper of 





«“ Avast heaving, Nance—Not that I think Mas- 
ter would tell tales, but,—draw the cork.’’ 

This was more easily said than done, a cork- 
screw forming no part of Harry’s domestic. econ- 
omy, and for a long time Nancy worked at it with 
a broken fork to very little purpose. 

“Hand it over,” said Harry, and he gravely 
knocked off the neck of the bottle. 

“There; I’ve done it—Brave liquor it is too, so 
help yourself, Master.—Sink the customs! Do 
you call that helping yourself? Here’s a change! 
You could put your beak deep enough into a pint 
pot when you were a younker.” 

«Let me help you, Sir,” said Nancy, and she 
filled up my glass with a grace that eertainly did 
not belong to a smuggler’s cottage. I could not 
keep my eyes off her, and the old man must have 
read my thoughts, for he spoke as if in answer to 
them, 

“She did not learn it of me, you may be sure, 
Master; it was all got at Miss Trott’s boarding 
school.” 

“So, so,” thought I—“Another precious in- 
stance of parents edacating their children above the 
situation they are to fill in life,—refining them into 
misery.” Something of the same kind was evi- 
dently passing through Nancy’s mind, for her eyes 
were suffused with tears, to the sore annoyance of 
the smuggler, who was dotingly fond of her not- 
withstanding his apparent apathy, and who was 
loved by her in return with no less sincerity. 

“ What’s the matter with you, Nance !—Squalls 
again '—Is there any thing I can do for you ?” 


There was a beseeching look ia Nancy’s eyes, 
the meaning of which I did not then understand, 
but which was perfeetly intelligible to Harry, for he 
added, though in his usual even tone,—* That is, 
any thing but the old story. Is ita gown you 
want? Silk !—Brnssels lace? Only say the word, 
and it’s yours; for not to tell you a lie, Nance, if 
you wished for all the shells that lie between here 
and Dunkirk, you should have them or I'd drown 
for it--Sink the customs !” 


And all this he said without the least correspon- 
dence of tene, or, indeed, any symptom of feeling 
except that he laid one of his huge iron paws on 
the girl’s right shoulder, and gently patted her. 

ancy made no answer but by leaning her head 
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on her father’s brawny bosom. Following up my 
first idea of the unfitness of such a situation to a 
girl of her habits, I referred her grief to that cause ; 


and under the idea of pleasing her, I ventured to. 


suggest that she would do better by seeking het 
fortune in the world, and even proffered my assis- 
tance. 
atone of energy and decision that completely si- 
lenced me. 

“I shall go no where, Sir, without my father. 
Where he is, there his daughter must and shall be.” 

There was a moment’s pause; I was too much 
confounded by the manner of this address to maké 
any reply: Harry kept on smoking his pipe as if 
we had been talking of matters that in no wise 
concerned him, and in a language that he did not 
understand, while the girl herself seemed to be 
struggling with some internal resolution. For a 
few moments she fixed her wild flashing eyes on 
me With a gaze so keen that it made the blood start 
up into my cheeks, till at last, as if satisfied with 
the inquiry, she repeated in a milder tone, “I will 
not leave my father—Is this a time to leave him?” 
And she pointed to his grey hairs—“Is this a 
place?” I will not leave him. But oh, Sir, if you 
are his friend, persuade him to quit this life, which 
must sooner or later end by the waves, or the sword, 
or the gallows. Persuade him, Sir ;—’tis a better 
deed than giving ten alms to the poor, for in that 
you save the body only, but here you save both 
soul and body. Persuade him, Sir ;—he shall not 
want—indeed he shall not—I will work for him, 
beg for him, steal for bim—” 

The poor creature burst into tears, exclaiming, 
«O father! father !” 

“Hey for Dunkirk! No soft-water, Nance; you 
know I can’t abide it.—So, hark ye in your ear.” 


He drew his daughter aside, whispered a few 
words with his usual imperturbability, and fin- 


ished by exclaiming aloud, “I will! sink the cus- 


toms!” : 

« But will you indeed?” 

«“There’s my hand to it—smuggler’s faith !— 
Will you believe me now 1?” 


Nancy only answered with a kiss; but there was 
still a restless expression about her eyes and lips 
that showed she was far from being satisfied ; at the 
time I attributed it te some lurking distrust of her 
father’s sincerity, for I had no doubt that he had 
promised her to give up smuggling; shrewd, how- 
ever, as this guess was, it dil not happen to be 
quite correct, and it was only by combining one 
fact with another that I afterward got at the whole 
truth. It seems that Harry had risked all he pos- 
sessed, nearly four hundred pounds, in a single 
venture to Dunkirk, under the conduct of his son, 
and his promise to quit the free trade was with ex- 
press reference to the safe return of his cargo,—a 
sort of compromise that could not altogether quiet 
the fears of Nancy. To those who are unacquaint- 
ed with such scenes it may appear strange that the 
old man did not rather go out with the boat him- 
self; but the fact is, that in smuggling, as much, 
if not more, depends on the management by land 


She cut short this proposal, however, with. 
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than by water. Experience has shown these peo- 
ple that they can put very little confidence in each 
other; the temptations to betray are much too 
strong for their slender stock of honesty ; and the 
chiefs, therefore, seldom trust more than one of 
their associates with the secret of the boat’s land- 
ing-place, which one the rest follow at a moiment’s 
warning, through brake and briar, over moor aud 
mountain, like so many wild ducks after their lea- 
der. .Now, Harry thought, and wisely, that such 
a secret could be trusted to no one so well as to 
himself, and he had therefore sent out his son, a 
stout able young fellow who had been ‘brought up 
to the business trom his cradle, while he himself 
staid behind to look after the landing of the cargo. 

It was now nearly two o’clock, the Lieutenant’s 
dinner hour, and I rose to take my leave, saying, 
“ To-morrow I will be here again.” 

So saying, I left the glen and returned to the 
Lieutenant’s; but, notwithstanding my improved 
knowledge in the geography of these parts,I did 
not arrive time enough to save my ercdit with my 
little fat hostess, whom IJ found in sad tribulation, 
fretting and fuming over half-cold fish, fowls done 
to death, and pudding that was as heavy as lead. 


The day passed as might have been expected ; 
my friend, in his capacity of host, toiled like a mill- 
horse to entertain me, and I, as in duty bound, la- 
bored equally to be entertained, though it was by 
objects that could have no interest for me whatever. 
I was dragged successively to see his new cutter, 
the two old guns, the kennel of his seamen,—I can 
give it no better name,—and the berth of his Mids, 
who, according to his idea of things, were lodged 
like princes. Their principality, however, did not 
appear to me a subject for much envy ; it consisted 
of two apartments, one of which was a general bed- 
room, and the other a general parlor. ‘The floor 
was sanded, and the white-washed walls were orna- 
mented with a variety of long and short heads, and 
sundry witty inscriptions, such as “Tom Jenkins 
is a fool,” “Sweet Polly Beaver,’ Snug’s the 
word,” &c. &c. The windows, indeed, looked out 
upon the sea, and close unJer them was a patch of 
garden, which the Mids, in the lack of better eccu- 
pation,had surrounded with a wall, formed of rude 
chalk blocks loosely piled together without cement; 
under this shelter a few cabbages contrived to run 
to seed amidst a luxuriant crop of thistles. 


Having seen these lions, we returned to tea, and 
passed the dreary interval between that and sup- 
per-time in a water excursion, which only wanted 
a more congenial companion to have been delight- 
ful. I know nothing more annoying to a man of 
romantic habits than the being linked in with your 
plain matter-of-fact folks, who have no ideas asso- 
ciated with any subject beyond what are presented 
to them by the obvious qualities of form and coler. 
' My friend, though an excellent seaman, was pre- 
cisely one of these; he saw nothing in the ocean 
but a road for shipping; and as to the sky, I ques- 
tion much whether he ever looked up to it, except 
to take an observation. Still this water excursion 
was not without its use; it had whiled away three 


# e 
hours, and that was something; it had procured 
mean excellent appetite for supper, and that too 
was not to be slighted ; and lastly, the sea-air had 
so much influence on. me, that, when bed-time 
came, I droped fast asleep the very moment I laid 
my head on my pillew. My sléep, however, was 
anything but quiet; I dreampt, and my. dreams 
were full of grotesque images, and all more vivid 
than any I have ever experienced either before or 
after. The agony was too great for endurance, 
rand I awoke. ‘To my surprise there stood Frank 
by my bed-side, a-pair of cutlasses under his arm, 
and a candle in one hand, while with the other he 
pulled and tugged at me might and main. He had 
no doubt been the black dog of my dreams, for his 
fingers were closed on my atm with the gripe 
of a blacksmith’s vice. 

“ Why, how now, lad?. You ate too much of 
the pork last night.”” And with that he gave me 
another shake as if he meant to shake my arm out 
of its socket. 

“ What’s the matter? What’s the matter?” | 
exclaimed, for I was not yet quite awake; and 
black dogs, and Nancies, were making a strange 
medley of it in my brain. 

«There's no tinge for talking—but clap on your 
Tags as quick as may be.”—And I set about dress- 
ing myself almost mechanically,‘ while he paced up 
and down the room, as if he had been walking the 
quarter deck, whistling a very popular, but not very 
elegant tune in all manner of time, now fast, and 
now slow, according to the rise and fall of his fits 
of impatience. In a few minutes, the last tie was 
tied, and the last button buttoned. 

“ All ready, lad ?—Here’s your cutlass then, and 
your barkers. And now we’ll clap on all sails and 
be up with them in a jiffy.” 


I was by this time fully aware and conscious of 
our business, for the night air, that blew on me as 
we left the cottage, sobered down the fumes of 
sleep in an instant. The wind was cold and bois- 
terous, rolling the clouds along in dark broken 
masses over the sky, where neither,moon nor stars 
were shining, but there was a dull grey light that 
just served to make the darkness visible. Frank 
was incessantly urging me to speed, though we 
were going at a brisk rate, and as we went along 
communicated te me the whole matter, as an ad- 
ditional stimulus to my tardiness, This was pre- 
cisely what I anticipated; a smuggling boat had 
long been expected on this very night, according to 
his information from the other side of the water; 
and some fishermen, bribed to his purpose, had 
kept a sharp look-out from their smack, and had 
thus been able to give him timely warning of its 
approach. ‘T'his story was told with great glee by 
my friend, but I must honestly confess that, “I had 
no devotion to the business.” While all was dark, 
and still, and nething announced that the fray was 
near, and I -had reason to believe that it was at 
least a mile from us, I only felt anxious and bewil- 
dered; but when a sudden shout burst on us, fol- 
lowed by a rapid discharge of fire-arms and the 
turn of the cliff showed us the battle that moment 
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begun and not a hundred yards from us—whata 
change then came over me!—lIt was not fear, for it 
had none of the palsy of fear; my hand was firm 
and my eye was certain ; but it was a most intense 
consciousness of self and of the present moment. 
] felt I scarce knew how, nor even at this distance 
of time can I well make out what were my feel- 
ings; to be thus suddenly dragged from warm 
sleep to deal with blows and death on the midnight 
shingle, was enough to stupify any man of peace- 
fal habits, and such mine had been for years. At 
this moment, a voice seemed to whisper close to my 
ear, “Mary!” So perfect was the illusion,—if 
it was illusion,—that I involuntarily echoed, 
“ Mary !” and looked up for the speaker. Yet no 
Mary was there—how, indeed, eould she be !— 
Still it was her voice; I was neither drunk, nor 
dreaming, nor lunatic, and yet I heard it as clearly 
as ears could hear it, and at the sound my heart 
swelled, and I felt that I could dare any thing. In 
an instant I was in the very midst of the fray, 
dealing my blows right and left with all the fury of 
amaniac. As TI learnt afterward, my death had 
been certain twenty times in the course of the scuf- 
fle, if it had not been for Frank, and still more for 
poor Harry, who was fighting among the smug- 
glers, yet could not forget his young friend, though 
his hand was against him. Many a blow that was 
meant for me was parried by their watchfulness ; 
but of all this I knew nothing: when ali was over, 
—and it had scareely lasted ten minutes,—lI had 
only a confused recollection of having struggled 
stoutly for life amidst sword-cuts and pistol-shots, 
and men dropping as if struck by seme invisible 
power. It is difficult to make any body understand 
this, who never has been in danger, or who has so 
often faced it, that the circumstance has lost its 
novelty ;.these are sensations that belong only te 
the first time of perifling life, and are totally inde- 
pendent of fear or courage; they cannot occur a 
second time. 


The fray ended by the seizure of all the goods, 
the death of five smugglers, and the capture of two, 
who afterward contrived to get away. As to the 
rest, they all escaped, as I then imagined, by favor 
of the dykes and their better knowledge of the 
country, with the exception of one poor wretch, 
who was desperately wounded; him they bore into 
a near boat-house, which was nothing more thana 
rude shed, pitched and tarred, and covered with 
dry seaweed, as a sort of shelter for the nets and 
skiff; when not employed. Hither I weat with the 
rest, and looked upon a scene that I shall not easily 
forget; the poor creature was lying on the ground, 
pale and dripping with blood; his neckcloth had 
been takea off, and his clothes were torn to tatters, 
As the torches glared on his eyes, they seemed blue 
and glassy, and as if fixed in their sockets ; he was 
evidently dying, and though I had ofien leoked on 
death in hospitals, I could not stand this sight. 
The visitations of nature may be even more pain- 
ful to the sufferer, but there is something soothing 
in the idea that they are visitations of nature; the 





he is only undergoing the common doom: but a 
violent death is always connected with the idea of 
crime or of unusual suffering; it is an end that 
might have been avoided; and as I gazed on this 
poor creature, my very heart was sick; every thing 
was beginning to swim before me, when I rushed 
out into the open air, and even there I was forced 
to lean a few moments for support against the shed. 

As I began to breathe more freely in the night- 
wind, my attention was caught by the sound of 
voices, and on looking round, I saw on the shingles 
below, on the other side of the dyke, where the 
fight had first taken place, a young girl, supporting 
a wounded smuggler in her arms; it was too dark 
to distinguish their faces, with any degree of pre- 
cision, but their voices soon betrayed them to me. 
My blood ran cold as I listened to the following 
short dialogue, for 1 was in the shadow and could 
not be seen by the speakers. 

“ Sink the customs! It’s of no use, Nance; I’m 
fairly aground, and you han’t strength enough to 
shove me off again. So here I must lie, old rotten 
hull as I am, till they find me, and then I swing 
for it.” % 

“ But try, father; only try; lean on me.” 

Again she endeavored to drag or rather support 
the old man forward, and her efforts were really 
wonderful for a crerture so slim and lightly-formed. 
she actually succeeded in dragging him up a low 
bank, and even a few yards beyond it, but there 
her strength failed; she could go no farther, and it 
was only by an almost superhuman exertion that 
she held him from falling. 


“Tt won’t do, Nance; this shot in the thigh 
won’t let me move an inch farther—so here I must 
be caught, arid I suppose they’ll hang me for be- 
ing found in arms against the King’s officers. Sink 
the customs! They shan’t tie a noose about my 
neck, however. Wo’!l blow up the ship sooner 
than she shall fall into the hands of the enemy. 
So give us a kiss, my girl—God bless you. And 
now—hey for Dunkirk !” 

And I saw him hold a pistol te his' breast, which 
Nancy seized with a suppressed scream. Poor 
thing! her gestures at that moment would have 
wrung pity from a heart of stone. 

“ For God’s sake, father—for your Nancy’s sake 
—there is yet hope. Some of our friends may re- 
turn before the king’s men leave the boat-house.” 

“Not much likelihood of that, Nance; they'll 
hardly slip their own necks into a halter to save 
mine.” 


And I stood listening to all this like a fool! I 
must have been bewildered—stunned by what had 
passed. But I was now awake again, and, cursing 
my own duliness that could waste so many precious 
moments, I dashed down in the dyke, waded knee- 
deep through the mud and water, and with infinite 


difficulty clambered up the opposite bank, where I- 


was instantly observed by the old smuggler. 
‘‘ Sink the customs! They are here, Nance.” 
In another moment I was at his side, but in that 
moment the pistol was discharged, and he dropped 


sick one is strack by the hand of the Deity himself | into my arms mortally wounded, exclaiming :— 
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“Sink the customs! You are too late to hang 
me, messinate. Nance, my girl, they cannot say 
your father was hung; you’re a wife now for any 
man,—the best in the land, let him be who he will. 
Sink the customs!” 

«Tis I, Harry—your friend, George Seymour.” 

“What the Master!—Give us your hand— 
d——n you !—You’re a brave lad, Master—fought 
better than any six of the King’s blue jackets, thof 
it was against myself.—But, Master,’’— 

He tried to go on, but could not, and was evi- 
dently bleeding apace internally, though one little 
drop of blood upon his lips was the only outward 
sign of injury. , 

“ Master——you’ll think of ”—— 

Again the words were as if stifled in his breast 
as he pointed with a shivering hand to Nancy. But 
I replied to the sign, for I understeod it well—too 
well. 

. “She shall not want a home, Harry, while I 
have one.” 

«God bless you, Master. Nancy, my girl, where 
are you!—The night grows so dark—or sofe- 
thing is coming over my eyes—kiss me, Nance.” 

And Nancy moved toward him with a calmness 
that was truly frightful. As she stooped to kiss 
him, something’ like a smile passed over her blue 
lips.— May I never see such a smile again !—In the 
same moment Harry was slightly convulsed, and 
with a groan that was scarcely audible he expired 
in my arms. 

By this time, the Lieutenant and his party, who 
had been alarmed by the report of the pistol, came 
up to us, and explanations were asked and given 
in less time than it has taken me to write or my 
readers to peruse them. Frank carefully minuted 
down every thing in his pocket-book, and, having 
given the dead body in charge to a party of his sea- 
men, attempted in his rude way to comfort Nancy. 
The poor girl, however, was not in a state to need, 
or listen to, comfort; the blow had stunned her 
into insensibility, and there she stood a thing of 
life, but without its functions. After many fruit- 
less attempts at consolation, he exclaimed in a tone 
that under any other circumstances had been lu- 
dicrous,— 

« By G—d! the poor thing has gone mad or 
stupid! I tell you what, George, we'll have her 
home with us, and put her in Bet’s hands; she’s 
a better doctor than half our old women in the 
navy.” 

This was no sooner said than done, and without 
either thanks or opposition from Nancy, who seem- 
ed to have lost all powers of volition. The Lieu- 
tenant’s wife, however, feeling that such a case was 
something beyond the usual range of her practice, 
begged the ship-surgeon might be sent for, and wil- 
lingly sank into the subordinate situation of nurse, 


‘to the sore displeasure of Frank, who hated the 


very sight of adoctor. Yet neither the skill of the 
one, nor the more than sisterly attention of the 
other, availed any thing. The morning came, and 
she was evidently mad; a second,.and a third day 
followed, and still she was no better; the idea that 





her father lived, and was to be hung, had got firm 
hold of her mind, and nothing could root it out, 
All we could say was in vain; she brooded on this 
ene thought with a sullen silence, much worse thay 
any violence of frenzy could have been ; and I now 
began to feel myself placed in a most awkward situ. 
ation by my promise, so unwittingly given, to the 
father. It could not be expected that Frank would 
trouble himself many days longer with a maniac, 
and what was I todo with her? One moment I 
wished the poor thing might die, and in the next 
was angry with myself for my selfishness:—then 
again, I cursed the hour that brought me-on such 
an unlucky visit; when, as if all this was not 
enough, I was summoned to the coroner’s inquest, 
sitting on the body of Henry Woodriff. 1 was not 
a little surprised at such acall, but it seems I might 
have spared my wonder; for however the smug- 
glers may perish, this ceremony is never omitted, 
and the inquest had already sat on the others who 
were found dead near the beach. 


Internally vowing to leave this abominable place 
within the next four-and-twenty hours—never to 
return,—I set off in obedience to the summons of 
the law, and found the inguest assembled in the 
parlor of a little public-house, divided only bya 
field from the village. Here too was Frank, with 
a party of his sailors, either as witnesses or acces- 
sories. The foreman of the inquest was a short 
stout man, with a round face, and a short nose 
turned up as if in scorn of the two thick lips that 
opened beneath it, and a pair of yellow, flaring 
eyes, though destitute of all expression. He loek- 
ed full of the dignity of his office, and, as I entered, 
was in the high tide of discussion with a stout 
young smuggler, who, by his tone and manner 
seemed to care very little for any body present. 
This proved to be the son of poor Harry; and he 
spoke out his mind as plainly as his father would 
have done, though not quite so coolly. 


“Then, I'll bed dif you do, Gentlemen, 
as you call yourselves, there’s ne’er a Crowner of 
you all shall drive a stake through the old man’s 
corpse, while there’s a hand to this body.” 

“‘ Respect the dignity of the court, young man. 
Your father, being compos, did make away with 
himself. I take it, gentlemen, the evidence is suffi- 
cient to that effect; but we'll presently examine 
Mr. Seymour—” 

“My name is Seymour.” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Seymour; I’ll speak to you 
directly. Your father, I say, being compos, did 
make away with himself, and the Jaw, in that case 
made and provided, says,—” 

“Damn the law. I say, whoever runs a stake 
through my father’s body, I’ll send a bullet through 
his head. So now you all know my mind, and let 
him try it who likes it.” 

With this he burst out of the court, to the great 
dismay of the foreman, who, when he recovered 
from his surprise, said in a tone of grave impor- 
tance :— 

“This is contempt ef the court, and must be 
punished.” 
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The Lieutenant, however, put in his veto; for 
with all his roughness he did not want for feeling, 
and the gallantry of the young smuggler had evi- 
dently won his heart. 

« Psha! the poor fellow only speaks up for his 
father, and he has a right to do so.” 

“Yes, but with your leave, Lieutenant E——,” 

«Come, come, Master Denton, I know you are 
too kind-hearted to hurt the lad for such a trifle.” 

«Trifle! Do you call it a trifle to damn the 
court.” 

“ Well, call it what you will, but let the poor 
fellow go scut-free. He has enough of it already, I 
think; his goods have been taken, his father killed, 
and his sister is run mad,” 

“ Why, as you say, Lieutenant E , lam not 
hard-hearted, and—Oh, Mr. Seymour, I beg your 
pardon for detaining you. We want your evidence 
as to this business, merely as a matver of form. 
You were present when Harry Woodriff shot him- 
self—Administer the oath to Mr. Seymour.” 


The oath was accordingly administered in due 
form, and I was reluctlantly compelled to tell the 
whole business, which still farther authorised the 
little foreman in his darling scheme of burying a 
man in the meeting of four roads, and driving a 
stake through his body. I do not believe he was 
really of a bad disposition, but this ceremony fiat- 
tered his importance, besides that it gratified the 
appetite for horror so common to all vulgar minds. 
To have been present at such a sight, under any 
circumstances, would have delighted him, merely as 
aspectator; but to have it take’ place under his 
own immediate auspices, was too great a treat to be 
given up for any consideration that Frank or my- 
self could offer. In addition to the mere pleasure 
of the thing itself, his persistency gave him in his 
own eyes all the dignity of a man resolute in the 
performance of his duty, however unpleasant, and 
in spite of the most powerful solicitations. We 
were, therefore, obliged to yield the point, and 
leave the field to the little foreman, who instantly 
selected half a dozen stout peasants to keep watch 
over the body. 

In coming out we saw a knot of smugglers in 
earnest conversation at the end of the street, about 
fifty yards from us. Among them was young 
Woodriff, whose gestures spoke pretty plainly that 
the council was not a peaceful one, and the Lieu- 
tenant was not slow in guessing their purpose. 

* Do you see them, George? Just as I thought: 
—they’ll have g haul now at the eld smuggler’s 
body before night is over, and I’ll not stand in their 
way for any coroner’s quest of them all—not I. 
It’s no seaman’s duty to look after corpses.’’ 

As he said this, we came close upon the little 
party, who were suddenly silent, eyeing us with 
looks of scorn and sullen hatred, that made me ex- 
pect a second fray ; Frank, however, was too brave 
to be qaarrelsome. 





“ You need not scowl so, lads ; I have only done 
rey duty, and mayhap I may be sorry to have it to 
do, but still it was my duty, and I did it, and will 
do it again, if the same thing happens agam. But 





that’s neither here nor there. All I meant to say 
was, that I shall keep a sharplook-out on the water 
to-night for any boat that may be coming over; 
and, in case of the worst, I shall have all hands 
aboard, So, good bye to you.” 

“The Lieutenant’s a brave feilow after all,” said 
one, as we walked off.— 

“I never thought worse of him,” replied young 
Harry; “ but if I find out the scoundrel who first 
shot my father, b———t my soul, but he’s as dead a 
mass as any that lies in the church-yard.” 

«“ Come on, George,” cried the Lieutenant; “ If 
I seem to hear what these fellows say, I must notice 
it, and I don’t wish that, if I can help it—poor 
devils !”” 

It may be easily supposed, that the day did not 
pass very pleasantly, with me at least, who was not 
used to the trade of murder, though on Frank the 
whole business made very little impression ; he was 
too much accustomed to such things to be much 
affected by them,—for a sailor’s life is one of oc- 
currences, while that of a studious man flows on so 
equally, that a simple thunder-storm is to hima 
matter of excitement. My brain seemed to reel 
again, and I was heartily glad when eleven o’clock 
gave me an excuse for retiring, for I was wearied 
out—mind and body, and wished for nothing so 
much as to be alone. 


It was a dark and stormy night, though as yet 
no rain fell; the thunder too rolled fearfully, and 
the lightning leapt along the waters, that were 
almost as black as the clouds above them. I was 
too weary for sleep, and feeling no inclination to 
toss about for hours in bed, placed myself at the 
window to enjoy the sublimity of the tempest. At 
any other time this splendid scene would have been 
delightful to me, but now it awoke none of its usual 
sympathies: it was in vain that I tried to give my- 
self up to it—my mind was out of tune for such 
things. Still I sat there, gazing on the sea,—when 
my attention was diverted by a gentle tap at the 
door, and ere I could well answer, it swung slowly 
back on its hinges, and Nancy stood before me, 
with a lgmp in one hand, and a large case-knife in 
the other. I thought she was asleep, for her eyes, 
though wide open, were fixed; and her voicc, 
when she spoke, was subdued and broken, exactly 
like one who talks in his slumbers. ~ Something, 
however, may be attributed to the excited state of 
my fancy. 

“I must pass through your window, it opens 
upon the lawn—for the front door is locked and 
the key taken away by the Lieutenant, who is out 
at sea to-night on the watch for smugglers.” 


As she muttered this indistinctly, she glided 
across the room to the window, and, undoing the 
button that held it, walked slowly out. Still 
impressed with the idea of her being asleep, I made 
no opposition, fearing that she might be seriously 
affected in health er mind by any sudden attempt 
to wake her. At the same time I resolved not to 


lose sight ef her lest she should come into peril 
from the cliffs or the dykes, and accordingly I fol- 
lowed her steps at a short distance till we came to 
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the public-house. Late as the hour was, the people 
had not yet gone to bed, for lights were shining 


through the kitchen-window, and from the room 


immediately over it came the glimmer of a solitary 
lamp that stood on a table by the casement. 
Hitherto Nancy had gone on without taking the 
least notice ef my presence, which had served to 
confirm me in the idea that she walked in her sleep, 
—but now she turned round upon me— 

“The Lieutenant’s wife told me truly; he is 
here ; but not a word ; follow me softly,—as though 
you feared to wake the dead.” 

I saw now that she was really awake, and my 
first impulse was either by force or persuasion to 
take her back. And yet to what purpose? If her 


madness should grow violent I could always over- 


power her, and at any rate we were going to, and 
not from, assistance. I did therefore as she bade 
me, and followed her in silence, while she went 
cautiously up to the window, and having examined 
what was passing within with all the deliberate 
cunning of a maniac, then gently lifted the latch of 
the door, which opened into a narrow brick-passage 
to the left of the kitchen. At the end of it was a 
short flight of stairs, and these led us into the room 


where I had before observed the lamp was burning ; 


in the middle of the chamber was a plain deal cof- 
fia on tressels, in which lay the corpse of Harry, 
all but the face covered over with a dirty table-cloth. 
I now saw plainly that the peasants had held their 
watch below from ‘pure fear of being in the same 
room with the dead, and a state of partial intoxica- 
tion might account for their having left the door 
open,—but to what purpose was this visit of Nan- 
cy’s? She did not long leave me in doubt. 

«Now, Mr. Seymour; you call yourself my 
father’s friend; yeu have eaten of his bread ;—will 
you see him hung like a thief on a gibbet ?” 

The strangeness of this appeal startled me so 
that I knew not well what to answer. She repeat- 
ed the question while her eyes flashed fire: 

_ Will you see him hung.!—hung ?—hung ?— 
You understand that word, I suppose.” 

“ My dear Nancy,” — 

“By God’s light, coward, I have a mind to 
put this knife into you. Don’t-you see he is their 
prisoner—in chains?—And to-morrow he will be 
tried and hung—Yes, my poor father will be 
hung.” . 

And in her changing mood she wept and sob- 
ped like an infant; this, however, did not last 

ong— 


« “ But they shall not—no—they shall not. Here, 
take this knife—plunge it into him, that they may 
not have him alive—’tis a hard task for a daughter, 
and since you are here, take it and stab him as he 
sleeps—mind you do not wake him though—-stab 
home—no half-work—home to the heart—you 
know where it is--Here—here.” 

She placed my hand upon her heart as if to 
show me where to strike—I drew back shuddering. 


«“ Coward !—But you shall do it—it is a task of 
your own seeking-~you came here of your own 


. 





free will-—I did not ask you to follow me—and you 
shall do it!” 

I knew not what to say or do, and for a moment 
thought of flinging myself upon her to force away 
the knife, when I heard a scuffle below. A few 
blows were exchanged, a single pistol-shot dis. 
charged, and immediately after was the tramp of 
feet upon the stairs. Nancy uttered a loud shriek— 

“ They are here !” 

Scarcely were the words uttered than she rushed 
up to the coffin, and ere I could prevent her, 
plunged the knife twice or thrice into the dead 
body. In the same instant the room was filled with 
smugglers, headed by young Woodriff, who was 
astonished, as well he might be, at the extraordinary 
scene before him. 

“Mr. Seymour!—Nance too!—Poor girl !— 
But we have no time for talking, so all hands to 
work and help bear off the old man to the beat— 
we'll soon have him in fifty fathoms water out of 
the reach- of these b———d harpies.” 

“My father!—you shall not take my father from 
me !”—~shrieked the poor maniac. 

“Be quiet, Nance !—Gently, lads, down the 
stair-case——look to our Nance, Mr. Seymour-- 
gently, lads—-I’d sooner knock twenty living men 
on the head than hear one blow given toa dead 
one.” . ; 

So saying, and having again briefly entreated my 
care of his sister, he followed the corpse out, while 
the unfortunate maniac, quite contrary to my ex- 
pectations, made no farther opposition. She leant 
for a time against the window without speaking a 
word, and, when I tried to persuade her to return, 
very calmly replied—“<with all my heart. To 
what purpuse should I stay here since they have 
taken my father from me? They’ll hang him now, 
and I cannot help it.” 

«« My poor girl, your father is dead.” 

Nancy smiled contemptuously, and, passing her 
hand across her brow as if exhausted, said, “I am 
ready to faint; will you be kind enough to fetch me 
a glass of water.” 

She did, indeed, seem ready to drop, and I went 
down into the kitchen to fetch the water.. Seven 
or eight smugglers were there keeping watch over 
the peasants, and the sentinel, mistaking me for an 
enemy, levelled his pistol at my head; but the 
priming flashed in the pan, and, before he could 
repeat the attack, an old man, who had often seen 
me with Frank, stepped between us just in good 
time to save me by his explanation. 


Upon telling him my purpose he directed me to 
the well in the yard, at the same time putting 4 
lantern into my hand with a caution to “ look to 
the rotting tackling.”--A caution that was not 
given ‘without good réason, for the wood-work 
round the well was so decayed that it would scarce- 
ly bear the action of the: cylinder. 


In a few minutes I had drawn up the bucket, and 
hastened back to Nancy with a jug full of the 
water. ‘T'o my great surprise she was gone, and 
new saw—teo late indeed,—-that her request for 
water was merely a trick to get rid of me, that she 
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might the better escape, though, what her farther 
object in it might be, I could not possibly divine. 
It was not leng, however, before I learnt this too ; 
for on looking out of the window, I saw her, with 
the lamp still in her hand, pushing out to sea in a 
small skiff, that was half afloat, and held only by a 
thin cable. How she contrived to throw off the rope 
I know not, but she did contrive it—perhaps she 
had the knife with her, and cutit. Be this as it 
may, she was pushing off amid the breakers that 
burst about her most tremendously, and kept up a 
most violent surf for at least half a mile from the 
shore. Was not this under the idea of rescuing her 
father ? 


In an instant I gave the alarm, and the smug- 
glers, leaving the peasants to do their worst, hurried 
off with me to the beach. Nancy was now about 
a hundred yards from the shore in the midst of a 
furious surge, for though it was too dark to see her, 
the glimmer of the lamp was visible every now and 
then as the boat rose upen the waters. 

“By G—d! it’s of no use,” said the old smug- 
gler,—* No skiff can get through them breakers.” 

« Well, but she has.” 

“Not yet, master—see—the light’s gone—it’s all 
up with her now,” 

The light had indeed gone, and not as before to 
tise again with the rise ef the waters. Minute after 
winute elapsed, and still. all was dark upon the 
waves,—and the next merning the corse of Nancy 
Woodriff was found on the sands, about half a mile 
from the place where she had first pushed off amid 
the breakers! !4 G, 8. 





SONG. 


BY C. WOLFE, 


Go, forget me—why should sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling ? 
Go, forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile—though I shall not be near thee; 
Sing—though I shall never hear thee ; 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 
Go, forget me, &c. 


Like the sun, thy presence glowing, 
Clothes the meanesy things in sight ; 
And when thou, like me, art going, 
Loveliest objects fade in night. 
All things leoked so bright about thee, 
That they nothing seemed without thee, 
By that pure and lucid mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 
Like the sun, é&e. 





Go, thou vision wildly gleaming, 
Softly on-my soul that fell ; 
Go, for me no longer beaming — 
Hope and beauty! fare ye well ! 
Go, and all that once delighted 
Take, and leave me all benighted; 
Glory’s burning—generous swell, 
Fancy and the Poet’s spell. 
Go, thou vision, &c. 





THE VELVET GOWN. 
A TALE OF A VERY GREAT BALL. 
“ Never trust to appearances.” 


“A velvet gown in a ball room!” exclaimed 
Miss Sophia Metheglyn, bridling up, and insoleatly 
passing 2 lonely lady, at a great ball in the lite 
town of , which had-been got up on purpose to 
entertain Sir Spencer Traverstone, who had just 
come of age, and into the possession of the family 
estates, and a seat in Parliament for that interesting 
little borough. The male inhabitants were interest- 
ed in getting up this great ball, because they want- 
ed anew road made at their representative’s ex- 
pense ; and the ladies, that is tosay, the unmarried 
ladies, were interested in getting up the ball, because 
Sir Spencer was a bachelor, and every individual 
lady telt that it was possible the baronet might feel 
disposed to “pop the question” to herself, and 
make ‘her Lady Traverstone. Lady Traverstone! 
The name was worth struggling for, especially by 
those whose papas and mammas were nothing but 
“ Muggs’s,” “T'wist’s” and “Greenwigg’s’’—names 
destitute of all aristoeratical associations, and when 
pronounced leading the hearer to conclude that the 
fair possessors were not of the most refined class of 
creatures of earth’s mould. “A velvet gown ina 
ball room!” exclaimed Miss Sophia Metheglyn, 
with a sneer, as she gave her hand to Captain Gor- 
get, of the militia, and was led by him through ‘the 
first figure of the quadrille. 

“A velvet gown in a ball room!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Major Moeggridge, upturning her nasal pro- 
montory, with dignified contempt. 

«A velvet gown in a ball ‘room!” whispered 
divers young ladies, flaunting in satins, and silks, 
and muslins, bedecked and bedizened with ribands 
and artificial flowers of all the colors of the rain- 
bow. 

The object of the gayer-looking ladies’ contempt 
was a fair and delicately-formed girl, who did not 
seem to be personally acquainted with anybody in 
the room, and who conversed with the old geuty 
master of the ceremonies only, and he being held in 
very slight estimation by the beaux and belles 
of , and only kept in his office from motives of 
charity, the lady in the velvet gown was unani- 
mously declared to be a nobody ; and though the 
plain white rese in her braided hair intimated that 
she was willing to dance, she was not invited: the 
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Muggs’s and Metheglyn’s had declared her a “ no- 
body,” and, of course, no gentleman could ask the 
lady out after that. ’ 


The young ladies who had adorned themselves to 
catch the eye of Sir Spencer, and his heart into the 
bargain, now began to think it very strange that the 
baronet did not make his: appearance. He had 
stated positively that he would be in , on the 
day in question, and would also positively attend 
the ball in the evening. The flowers that had been 
gathered in the morning to be strewed before him 
as he walked up the passage to the saloon, had al- 
ready assumed a very sickly hue, and the nineteen 
little boys who had been hired to cry “hurrah!” 
outside the door, on Sir Spencer’s arrival, had gone 
heme to bed; the lights began to burn dim, and the 
music to be unsteddy. The gentlemen then looked 
at one another significantly, as much as to say that 
jt was a very great slight, and a shame, that’ Sir 
Spencer did not come ; their thoughts involuntarily 
descending into their pockets, as they looked 
around them at the costly preparations. The dis- 
appointed young ladies shewed that their tempers 
were ruffled, in various little ways, and, of course, 
the lady in velvet was the subject of some rather 





- malicious remarks. As the disappointed belles 


grew louder and louder in their criticisms, they, of 
course, reached the ears of the subject of them. 
Miss Waggsbridge “thought. it a pity that ladies 
did not understand what .sort of attire was con- 
sistent with the rules of propriety in a ball room!’’ 
and Mrs. Henry .Fitztwankay insinuated that 
“velvet was cheap. wear in the long run, as it 
served for any and all occasions.” This produced 
a general titter among the gentlemen, who vowed 
that Mrs. Fitztwankay had said a very good thing; 
but the ladies, more spiteful than ever, tossed up 
their. beautiful heads, and one and-all agreed that 
“ velvet was not cheap at all, unless some people 
got it from other people, who had done with it.” 
The lady in the offensive velvet did not seem at all 
discomposed by the remarks of the company, but 
chatted with the master of the ceremonies, who was 
delighted with the lady’s condescension. 


Suddenly the shouting, at the top of their voices, 
of five of the nineteen little boys, whose maternal 
parents had whipped them, and sent them back to 
the doors of the assembly rooms, to earn the 
promised sixpences, sounded like fairy music upon 
the ears of the assembly. Up started beaux and 
belles; the musicians with sudden energy struck 
their strings, and blew their wind instruments, to 
the tune of “See the conquering here comes !”’ the 
gentlemen shook their pocket handerchiefs, and 
bustled about as if they had a great deal of business 
upon their hands; and did not know what particu- 
lar part of it to touch upon: the young ladies ex- 
erted their best abilities. to look amiable and in- 
teresting: all was bustle, animation, and excite- 
ment. The gouty master of the ceremonies hoeb- 
bled to the door, and there stood with all the 
dignity that he could command, to receive the 
baronet; and even the lady in the black velvet 
gown appeared delighted, At last, in came Sir 





Spencer Traverstone, dispensing gracious smiles tg 
all present, and looking so delightfully interesting 
that every female heart was subdued. The baronet 
rapidly made his way through the lang of happy 
beings to the top of the room, where tne lady in 
velvet was sitting, and the lady arose as Sir Spencer 
approached. To the great surprise of all present 
the baronet took the lady by the hand, and address. 


-Ing the company, said—* My respected friends— 


Business of public importance has detained me at 
, until this time, and I am sorry that I cannot 
remain long in so happy a party, as my presence in 
London is required immediately ; indeed, I must 
set off to-night. Though I could not be with you 
at the time appointed, I have, I trust, shown that I 
sincerely appreciate the kindness in which your 
invitation was conceived, by requesting one who is 
most dear to me to attend your festivity. Although 
already dressed for travelling, and no change of at- 
tire being practicable, (for the best of all possible 
reasons, that her wardrobe was on its road to Len- 
don), my dear Lady Traverstone set off immediate- 
ly, and I, no doubt, have occasion to thank you for 
your very kind and very generous reception and 
entertainment of her ladyship—my ‘wife !” 


The consternation of beaux and belles may be 
conceived; the ladies hung down their beautiful 
heads, and the gentlemen stammered, and twisted 
their pocket handkerchiefs, and first leoked up to 
the ceiling and then looked down upon the floor. 
The calling for another dance relieved them from 
their embarrassment, and to their places they rushed 
with admirable dexterity ; but when the dance was 
over, and every gentleman having collected their 
thoughts, had resolved upon paying the most gal- 
lant attention to the velvet gown, thediscovery was 
made that Sir Spencer Traverstone had departed, 
and the black velvet was no longer visible. En- 
yuiries were made, and it was found that Sir 
Spencer and Lady Traverstone had left in their 
travelling carriage five minutes before. And not 
only was a husband lost to some one of the young 
ladies of this interesting locality, but the gentlemen, 
also, were obliged to pay for their new road them- 
selves ! Ianarius. 








THE INVITATION. 


Come where the nightingale singeth, 
Her chime, at the close of day ; 
Come where the butterfly wingeth, 
Her glittering noontide way— 
Together we'll rove 
Thre’ meadow and grove, 
And our souls shall be steeped in music and love ; 
And O! I will be 
All this world to thee, _ 
And thou and. thy Jove shall be dearer to me! 
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B.rnardino.—1 have been drinking hard all night, and will 
have more lime lo prepare me, or they shill beat out my 
bang with Yiilets. Lo willnet consent to die this day, that’s 
ae h, sir, you. must; and therefure L beseech you look 
jurward Othe journey you shall go. | 

Bernarainy.-k sweoi b wii nui-die to-day for any man’s 
pe,suasion. Meusure fur Measure. 

« [tis inconceivable to the virtuous and praise- 
worthy part ot the world, who have been born and 
bred to 1espectable idleness, what terrible straits 
are the lot of those scandalous rogues whom for- 
tune has left to shift for themselves!” Suck was 
my feeling ejaculation when full of penitence for 
the sin of urgent necessity, wended my way to 
the attorney who had swept together, and, for the 
most part picked up the crumbs which fell from my 
father’s table. He was a little, grizzled, sardonic 
animal, with featureg which were as hard as his 
heart, and fitted their leather jacket so tightly that 
one would have thought it had shrunk from wash- 
ing, or that they had bought it second-hand, and 
were pretty nearly out at the elbows. They were 
completely emblematic of their possessor, whose re- 
ligion it was to make the most of every thing, and, 
among the rest, of the distresses of his particular 
iriends, among whom I had the happiness of stand- 
ing very forward. My business required but little 
explanation, for I was oppressed by neither rent- 
rolls nor title-deeds; and we sat down to consider 
the readicst means of turning an excellent income 
for one year into something decent for a few more. 
My adviser, whose small experienced eye had 
twinkled through all the speculations of the age, 
and, at the same time, had taken a very exact ad- 
measurement of my capabilities of turning them to 
advantage, svemed to ve of opinion that I was fit 
for nothing on earth. Fur one undertaking I want- 
ed application; for another 1 wanted capital. 
“ Now,” said he, “as the first ef these deficiencies 
is irremediable, we must do what we can to supply 
the latter. ‘lake my advice,—insure your life for 
a few thousands ; you will have but little premium 
to pay, for you lovk as if you would live tor ever ; 
and from my knowledge of your rattle-pated habits, 
and the various chances against you, I will give 
you a handsome sum for the insurance.” Neces- 
sity obliged me to acquiesce in the proposal, and I 
assured the old cormorant that there was every 
likelihood ef my requiting his liberality by the 
inost unremitting perseverance in all the evil habits 
which had procured me his countenance. We 
shook hands im mutual ill-opinivn, and ke obliging- 
ly volunteered to accumpany me to an Insurance 
office, where they were supposed to estimate the 
duration of a man’s life tv a quarter of an hour 
and odd seconds. 

We arrived a little before the business hour, and 
were shewn into a large room, where we found se- 
veral more speculators waiting ruefully for the oracle 
to pronoance sentence. In the centre was a large 
table, round which, at equal distances, were placed 
lutle lamps of money, which my friend told me were 
to reward the labors of the Inquisition, among whom 
the surplus arising from absentees would likewise 
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be divided. From the keenness with which each 
individual darted upon his share and ogled that of 
his absent neighbor, I surmised that some of my 
fellow sufferers would find the day against them. 
They would be examined by eyes capable of pene- 
trating every crevice of their constitutions, by noses 
which would smell a rata mile off, and hunt a 
guinea breast high. How, indeed, could plague or 
pestilence, gout or gluttony, expect to lurk in the 
hole undisturbed when surrounded by a pack of 
terriers which seemed hungry enough to devour one 
another? Whenever the door slammed, and they 
looked for an addition to theircry, they seemed for 
all the world as though they were going to bark ; 
and if a straggler really entered and seized upon 
his moiety, the intelligent look of vexation was 
precisely like that of a dog who has lost a bone. 
When ten or a dozen of these gentry had assem- 
bled, the labors of the day commenced. 


Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon 
their natural lives, were afflicted with a natural 
conceit that they were by no means circumscribed 
in formation for such a project. In vain did the 
Board endeavor to persuade them that they were 
half dead already. ‘They fought hard for a few 
more years, swore that their fathers had been al- 
most immortal, and that their whole families had 
been as tenacious of life as an eel itself. Alas! 
they were first ordered into an adjacent room, which 
I soon learnt was the condemned cell, and then 
delicately informed that the establishment could 
have nothing to say to them. Some indeed had 
the good luck to be reprieved a little longer, but 
even these did not effect a very flattering or advan- 
tageous bargain. One old gentleman had a large 
premium to pay for a totter in his knees; another 
for an extraordinary circumferance in the girth ; and 
a dowager of high respectability, who was afflicted 
with certain undue proportions of width, was fined 
most exorbitantly. The only customer who met 
with any thing like satisfaction was a gigantic man 
of Ireland, with whom death, I thought, was likely 
to have a puzzling contest. 


“ How old are you, sir?” inquired an examiner. 
“ Forty.” 
«“ You seem a strong men.” 
“] am the strongest gintleman in Ireland.” 
“ But subject to the gout ?” 
“ No—the rheumatiz,—nothing else, upon my 
” 
soul, 
** What age was your father when he died ?” 
“ Oh, he died young; but then he was kilt in a 
%? 
row, 
«“ Have you any uncles alive t” 
“No: they were all kilt in rows too.” 
“ Pray, sir. do you think of returning to Ireland ?” 
«“ May be I shall, some day or other.” 
«“ What security can we have that you are not 
killed in a row yourself?” 
« Oh, niver fear; I’m the swatest temper in the 
world, barring when I’m dining out, which isu’t 
” 
olten. 
«“ What, sir, can you drink a little?” 
“ Three bottles—and aisy.” 
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“ Ay, that is bad. You have a red face, and look 
apoplectic. You will, no doubt, go off suddenly.” 

“Divil a bit, sir. My red face was born with 
me; and I’Il lay a bet I live longer than any two 
in the room.” 

“ But three bottles—” 

« Never mind that. I don’t mean to drink more 
than a bottle and a-half in future. Besides, [ intend 
“te getrnareied if I can, and live snug.” 

A. debate arose among the directors respecting 
this gentleman’s elegibility. The words ‘‘ row” 
and “ three bottles” rang hurry-scurry, around the 
table. Every dog had a snap at them. At last, 
however, the leader of the pack addressed him in a 
demurting growl, and agreed that, upon his paying 
a slight additional premium for his irregularities, he 
should be admitted as a fit subject. ee 

It was now my turn to exhibit ; but, as my friend 
was handing me forward, my progress was arrested 
by the entrance of a young lady with an elderly 
maid-servant. She was dressed in slight mourning, 
was the most sparkling beauty I had ever seen, and 
appeared to produce an instantaneous effect, even 
upon the stony-hearted directors the-nselves. ‘The 
chairman politely requested her to take a seat at 
the table, and immediately entered into her busi- 
ness, which seemed little more than to shew her- 
self, to be entitled to twenty thousand pounds, for 
which her late husband had insured his life. ' 

«“ Zounds,” thoughtI, “ twenty thousand pounds, 
and a widow !” 

« Ah, madam,” observed the chairman, “ your 
husband made too good a bargain with us. I told 
him he was an elderly, sickly sort of man, and not 
likely to last; but I never thought he would have 
died so soon after his marriage.” 

An elderly, sickly sort of aman! She would 
marry again, of course! I was on fire to be ex- 
amined before her, and let her hear a favorable re- 
port of me. As luck would have it, -he had some 
further transactions which required certain papers 
to be sent for, and, in the pause, I stepped boldly 
forward. 

“ Gentlemen,” sail my lawyer, with a smi'e| 
which whitened the tip of his nose, and very nearly 
sent it through the external teguments, “ allow me 
to introduce Mr. , a particular friend of mine, 
who is desirous of insuring his hfe. You perceive 
he is not one of the dying sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes toward me with 
evident satisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe 
that the widow did so too. 

“You have a good broad chest,” said one, “I 
dare say your lungs are never affected.” 

** Good shoulders too,” said another, “ not likely 
to be knocked in a row.” 

“Strong, and not debilitated by dissipation.” 

, eried a third, ‘I think this gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compliments 
and a few others, the widow was very much in- 
clined to titter, which I considered as much as a 
fiirtation commenced ; and when I was ordered into 
another room to be further examined by the sur- 








geon in attendance, I longed to tell her to stop till 
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I came back. The professional gentleman did his 
utmost to find a fault in me, but was obliged to 
write a certificate, with which I re-entered, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing the chairman read that 
I was warranted sound. The Board congratulated 
me somewhat jocosely, and the widow laughed out- 
right. Our alfairs were settled exactly at the same 
moment, and [ followed her closely down stairs, 

“ What mad trick are you at now?” inquired the 
cormorant, . 

“Tum going to hand the lady to her carriage,” 
I responded ; and I kept my word. She bowed to 
me with much courtesy, laughed again, and desired 
her servant to drive home. 

«“ Where is that, John ?” said I. 

«Number —, sir, in street,” said John ; and 
away thev went. 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckon- 
ing up the advantages of hi¥ bargain with me, and 
I in a mood of equally interesting reflection. 

“ What are you pondering about, young gentle- 
man ?” he at last commenced. 

“Tam pondering whether or no you have not 
overeached yourself in this transaction.” 

“ How so?” , 

‘¢ Why [ begin to think I shall be ebliged to give 
up my harum-scarum way of life; drink moderate- 
ly, leave off fox hunting, and sell my spirited horses, 
which, you know, will make a material difference 
in the probable date of my demise.” 

«“ But where is the necessity of your doing al 
this 7”” : 

“ My wife will, most likely, make it a stipula- 
tion.” 

“ Your wife!” 

“Yes. That pretty, disconsolate widow we have 
just partie! from. You may laugh; but if you 
choose to bet the insurance you have bought of nie 
against the purchase-money, I will take you that 
she makes mea sedate married man in less than 
two months.” 


“ Done!” said the cormorant, his features again 





‘straining their buck-skins at the idea of having 


made a double profit of me, * Let us goto my 
house, and I will draw a deed to that effect, 
gratis” ’ 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My. case, 
I knew; was desperate. I shuuld have hanged my- 
self a month before had it not been for the Epsom 
Races, at which I had particular business; and any 
little additional reason for disgust at the world, 
would, I thought, be rather a pleasure than a pain 
—provided I was disapointed in the lovely widow. 


Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. . I have 
known many who have not been oppressed by It 
remain in the shade, but I have never known one 
who emerged with it into prosperity. . In my ow? 
case it was by no means a family disease, nor had 
I lived in any way by which | was likely to con- 
tract it. Accordingly, on the following day, I 
caught myself very coolly knocking at the widows 
door: and so entirely had I been occrpied in con- 
sidering the various blessings which. would accrue 
to both of us from our union, that I was half-way 
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up stairs befure T began to think of an excuse for 
my intrusion. ‘The drawing-room was vacant, and 
I was left for a moment to wonder whether I was 
net actually in some temple of the Loves and 
Graces. There was not a thing to be seen which 
did not breathe with tenderness. The ceiling dis- 
played a little heaven of sportive cupids, the carpet 
a wilderness of turtle-ddves. ‘The pictures were a 
series of the loves of Jupiter, the vases presented 
nothing but heart’s-ease and love-lies-bleeding ; 
the very canary birds were inspired, and had a nest 
with two young ones; and the cat herself looked 
kindly over the buddiag beauties of a tortoise-shell 
kitten. What a place for a sensitive heart like 
mine! I could not bear to look upen the mirrors 
which reflected my broad shoulders on every side, 
like so many giants; and I would have given the 
world to appear a little pale and interesting, al- 
though it might have injured my life adozen year’s 
purchase. Nevertheless, 1 was not daunted, and J 
looked round, for something to talk abeut, on the 
beauty’s usual occupations, which I found were ail 
in tone with what I had before remarked. Upon 
the epen piano lay “ Auld Robin Gray,” which 
had, no doubt, been sung in allusion to her late 
husband. On the table was a half finished draw- 
ing of Apollo, which was, equally witheut doubt, 
meant to apply to her future one ; and round about 
were strewed the seductive tomes of Moore, Camp- 
bell, and Byron. “This witch,’ thought I, “ is 
the very creature I have been sighing after! I 
would have married her out of a hedge-way, and 
worked upon the roads to maintain her; but with 
twenty thousand pounds—ay, and much, mere, 
unless I am mistaken, she would create a fever in 
the frosty Caucasus! I was in the most melting 
mood alive, when the door opened, and in walked 
the fascinating object of my speculations. She 
was dressed in simple grey, wholly without orna- 
ment, and her dark brown hair was braided de- 


taurely over a forehead which looked as lofty as 


her face was lovely. The reception she gave me 
was polite and graceful, but somewhat distant ; and 
] perceived that she had either forgotten, or was 
determined not to recognise me. I was not quite 
prepared for this, and, in spite of my constitutional 
confidence, felt not a little embarrassed. I had, 
perhaps, mistaken the breakings furth of a young 
and buoyant spirit, under ridiculous circumstances, 
for the encouragements of volatile coquetry; and, 
for a moment, I was in deubt whether I should not 
apologise and pretend that she was not the lady for 
Whom my visit was intended. But then she was 
so beautiful! Angels and ministers! Nothing on 
earth could have sent me down stairs unless I had 
been kicked down! “Madam,” I began—but my 
blood was in a turmoil, and I have never been able 
to recollect precisely what I said. Something it 
Was, however, about my late’ father and her la- 
mented husband, absence. and the East Indies, 
liver complaints and Life Insurance; with compli- 
nents, condolences, pardun, perturbation .and pa- 
Preter-plu-perfect impertinence. The lady looked 
Surprised, bruke my speech with two or three well- 





bred ejaculations, and astonished me very much by 
protesting that she had never heard her husband 
mention either my father or his promising little heir 
apparent, William Henry ‘Thomas, in the whole 
course of their union. “Oh, Madam,” said I, “ the 
omission is extremely natural! Iam sure I am 
not at all offended with your Jate husband upon that 
score. He was an elderly, sickly sort of a man. 
My father always told him he could not ast, but 
he never thought he would have died so soon after 
marriage. He had not time—he had not time, 
Madam, to make his friends happy by introducing 
them to you.” 


I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved 
remarkably well, for the widow could not quite 
make up her mind whether to credit me or not, 
which, when we consider the very slender materials 
I had to work upon, is saying a great deal. At 
last I contrived to make the conversation glide away 
to Auld Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, 
which I pronounced to be a chef-de’ wuvre. * Per- 
mit me, however, to suggest, that the symmetry of 
the figure would not be destroyed by a little more 
of Hercules in the shoulders, which would make 
his life worth a much longer purchase. A little 
more amplitude in the chest too, as they say at the 
Insurance Office!” The widow looked comically 
at the recollections which I brought to her mind ; 
her rosy lips began to disclose their treasures in a 
half smile ; and this, in turn, expanded into a laugh 
like the laugh of Euphrosyne. This was the very 
thing for me. I was always rather dashed by beau- 
ty upon stilts; but put us on fair ground, and [ 
never supposed, that I could be otherwise than 
charming. I ran over all the amusing topics of the 
day, expended a thousand admirables jokes, repeat- 
ed touching passages from a sew Poem which she 
had not read, laughed, sentimentalised,; cuddled the 
kitten, and forgot to go away till I had sojourned 
full two hours. Euphrosyne quite lost sight of my 
questionable introduction, and chimed in with a 
wit as brilliant as her beauty ; nor did she put on 
a single grave look when I volunteered to call the 
next day and read the remainder of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carefully I walk- 
ed home, My head and heart were full of the wi- 
dow and the wager, and my life was more precious 
than the Pigot Diamond. I kept my eyes sedu- 
lously upon the pavement, to be sure that the coal- 
holes were closed; and I never once crossed the 
street without looking both ways, to calculate the 
dangers of being run over. When I arrived I was 
presented with a letier from my attorney, giving me 
the choice of an ensignacy ina regiment which was 
ordered to the West Indies, or of going Missienary 
to New Zealand. I wrote to him, in answer, that 
it was ‘perfectly immaterial to me whether I was 
cut off by the yellow-fever, or devoured by cannibals, 
but that I had business which would prevent me 
from availing myself of either alternative for two 
months, at least. 

The next morning found me again at the door of 
Eupbrosyne, who gave me her lily hand, and re- 
ceived me with the smile of an old acquaintance. 





























268 . THE PARTING. 
Affairs went on pretty much the safne as they did 


on the preceding day. The poem was long, her 
singing exquisite; my anecdote of New Zealand 
irresistible and we again forgot ourselves till it was 
necessary, in common politeness, to ask me te din- 
ner. Here-her sober attire, which for some months 


. had been a piece of mere gratuitous respect, was 


exchanged for a low evening dress, and my soul, 
which was brimming before, was in an agony to 
find room for my increasing transports. Her 


spirits were sportive as butterflies, and fluttered | 


over the flowers of her imagination’ with a grace 
that was quite miraculous. She ridiculed the ra- 
pidity of our acquaintance, eulogised my modesty 
till it was well nigh burned to a cinder, and every 
now and then sharpened her wit by a delicate al- 
lusion to Apollo and the shoulders of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and the fifth day, with 
twice as many more, were equally productive of 
excuses for calling, and reasons for remaining, tiil 
at last I took it upon me to call and remain with- 
out troubling myself about the one or the ether. I 
was received with progressive £9 ty ;“and, at 
last, with a mixture of timidity which assured me 
of the anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at 
once, to decide the question with the Insurance Of- 
tice, and determine the course of my travels. One 
day I found the Peri sitting rather pensively at 
work, and, as usual, I took my seat opposite to her. 

«I have been thinking,” said she, “that I have 
been mightily imposed upon.” 

“ By whom?” I inquired. 

“By one of whom you have the highest opinion 
—by yourself.” 

“In what do you mistrust me?” —, 

“ Come now, will it please you to be candid, and 
tell me honestly that all that exceedingly intelli- 
gible story about your father, and the liver com- 
plaint, and Heaven knows what, was a mere fabri- 
cation?” 

“ Will it please you to let me thread that needle, 
for I see that you are taking aim at the wrong end 
of it?” 

* Nonsense! Will you answer me ?” 

“I think I could put the finishing touch to that 
sprig. Do you notsee?” I continued, jumping up 
and leaning over her. “It should *be done so— 
aud then so.— What stitch do you call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for 

joking. I took her hand—it trembled—and so did 
mine. - 
«Will you pardon me?” I whispered, “Iam 
a sinner, a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, disre- 
putable vagabond, buat I love you to my 
soul.” 


The work dropped ie hey knee. 
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In about a fortnight —. this time I addressed 
the following note to my friend the lawyer. 
- Dear Sir,—lIt will give you great pleasure to 
hear that my prospepts are mending, and that you 
have lost your wager. As] intend settling the in- 
surance on my wife, I shall, of course, think you 
entitled to the job. Should-your trifling loss in me 


oblige you to become an ensign in the West Indies 
or a Missionary in New Zealand, you may rely on 
my interest there. 

% — 


THE PARTING 
BY WILLIAM MOTHERWELI., 


Oh ! is it thus we part, 
And thus we say farewell, 
As if in neither heart 
Affection e’er did dwell ? 
And is it thus we sunder 
Wihout or sigh or tear, 
Asif it were a wonder 
We e’er held other dear? 


We part upon the spot, 

With cold and clouded brow, 
Where first it was our lot 

To breathe love’s fondest vow ! 
That vow we joyed to tender 
Wichin this hallowed shade— 
That vow, we now surrender, 
Heart-bankrupts both are made ! 


Thy hand is cold as mine, 

As lustreless thine eye; 

Thy bosom gives no sign, 

That it couid ever sigh ! 

Well, well! adieu ’s soon spoken, 
*Tis but a parting phrase, 

Yet said, I fear, heart-broken, 
We'll live our after days ! 


Thine eye no tear will shed, 

Mine is as proudly dry; 

But many an aching head 

Ts ours before we die ! 

From pride we both can borrow— 
To part we both may dare— 

But the heart-break of to-morrow, 
Nor you nor I can bear! 





THE PICTURE. 


A horrid wood of enknown trees, that throw 
An awtul foliage, snakes about whose rind 
Festoon’d in hideous idleness did wind, 
And swing the black-green masses to and fro. 
A river—none knew whence or where—did flow 
Mysterious through ; clouds, swolen and lurid, 
shined 
Above, like freighted ships, waiting a wind ; 
And mvans were heard, like some half-utter’d woe; 
And shadowy monsters glided by, wigose yell 
Shook terribly th’ unfathom’d wilderness.— 
Where ! The Great Maker his invisible 
And undiscover’d worlds doth yet impress 
On thought, creation’s mirror, wherein do dwell 
His unattained wonders numberless. 
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OR THE TOURNAMENT OF TOLEDO, 


** Lay of love for lady bright.’’—Scott. 


It was a day of unclounded splendor: the bells 
of Toledo rang out their most joyous peals; all 
that was gay, gallant, or beautiful among the Eng- 
lish, Portuguese, and that part of the Castilian no- 
bility who were disaffected to the existing govern- 
ment, were there assembled to witness the bridal 
festivities of the young King of Portugal and the 
Lady Philippa, eldest daughter of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, whose marriage was there cele- 
brated with a grandeur suitable to the rank of the 
royal bridegroom and the magnificent spirit of the 
father of the bride, who contemplated in this 
alliance the aggrandisement of another part of his 
family. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind those who are 
acquainted with the chronicles of those days, of the 
claims which that Prince made to the crown of 
Castile, in right of his second wife, Constantia, 
eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. T’o substantiate 
this claim he entered Spain with an English army 
of twenty thousand men, andthe promise of farther 
assistance from his nephew, Richard II. of Eng- 
land. This, and the probable co-operation of the 
King of Portugal, caused great uneasiness to the 
reigning King of Castile, John of Trastamara, who, 
though his defective title was powerfully counter- 
balanced by the popularity of his government, ahd 
the disgust which the majority of the Castilians 
felt to the line of Peter the Cruel, was yet aware 
that the Duchess of Lancaster was not without a 
strong party among the old adherents of her father 
in Castile. The pretensions, of this lady were, in- 
deed, likely to receive the ablest support from her 
husband, one of the richest and most powerful 
princes in Europe; and, above all, the family 
alliance now formed with the King of Portngal ren- 
dering his assistance no longer a mattér of political 
speculation, raised to their acmé the hopes of the 
aspiring house of Lancaster. ‘I'he hand of the fair 
heiress of these hopes and expectations was conse- 
quently sought by many a uoble and even royal 
suitor, among the princes and grandees of the 
Peninsula, now assembled at ‘Toledo io assist atthe 
tournament proclaimed by the King of Portugal in 
honor of his bride. 


Of these the King of Portugal’s brother, Don 
Pedro, was the man most favored by the Duke of 
Lancaster; but the Lady Catherine beheld her 
princely lovers with equal indjftierence, and appear- 
ed oppressed with a melancholy fur which no one 
could account, and which contrasted strongly with 
the gaiety that surrounded ‘her, and with the 
overflowing happiness of her sister, the Queen of 
Portugal. 

Attached to each other by a more than sisterly 
love, these Princesses appeared to have forgotten 
that they owed their birth to different mothers, and 
the sadness of the Lady Catherine was generally 
attributed to the appruachiag separation between 
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herself and that beloved sister. The royal bride 
herself was among the foremost in placing the de- 
jection of the young Princess to that account; for, 
not even to her had Catherine revealed the cause of 
her disquiet. Well, indeed, was she aware, that 
the Queen of Portugal, notwithstanding her gen- 
tleness, sweetness of temper, and unbounded aflec- 
tion toward: herself, was, in pride and zeal for the 
aggrandisement of her family, a true daughter of 
the house of Lancaster. - It was not to her, there- 
fore, that Catherine could declare that,: while her 
alliance was sought by almost every royal house in 
Europe, her heart had been given in secret to an 
ubscure individual (sho, whatever were his.graces 
of person and mauner, and knightly accomplish- 
ments) she could not conceal irom herself was a 
nameless adventurer. 

At the bull-fights, riding at the ring, and all the 
other late chivalrous exercises of skill and courage, 
the prizes had been won by a young cavalier, unat- 
tended, save by a single syuire. His only adorn- 
ments were his white plumage and scarf. He dis- 
played neither banner with armorial bearings, nor 
heraldic devices on his shield: no one knew’ him; 
and, contrary to the custom at such pageants, he 
gratified not the curiosity of the assemblage by 
raising his vizor when he received the palm of con- 
quest. ‘I'o the courteous entreaties of the Duke of 
Lancaster that be would declare his name and 
quality, he replied that he was a seldier of fortune, 
a wandering knight, who could claim no other 
name than that which he received at his baptism ; 
and as he bore that in cemmon with so many of 
every Christian nation, it could afford no particular 
satisfaction to that illustrious company even were 
he to reveal it. 


In like manner he declined alt invitations to par 
take in the princely hospitality of the Duke of 
Lancaster ; and they who beheld him duily sharing 
in ali deeds of hardihood and chivalric empr:se, 
sought him in vain in the banqueting rooms, or in 
the princely halls where the fair ‘and the brave 
nightly assembled, to conclude with dancing and 
minstrelsy the diurnal. pleasures prepared for them 
by the. royal bridegroom and the father of the 
bride. 

The general interest and curiosity excited by 
this singular conduct was felt by no one more power- 
fully than by the Lady Catherine, who, charmed 
with his knightly prowess and noble bearing, 
earnestly desired to penetrate the mystery that sur- 
rounded hin. 


It was with a feeling of pleasure which she could 
scarcely account to herself tur experiencing, that 
she recognised his stately figure among a guily- 
dressed group one evening at a mask given by her 
father on the banks of the T'ajo. Me wore the habit 
of an ancient Paladin, and appeared as though bis 
sole business at, this enteriainment were to watch 
her movements, By a singular coincidence she had 
assumed the dress and character of a Saracen 
princess, and she availed herself of this cireum- 
stance to address him with the license allowed by 
this fascinating diversion. 
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. “$o far from Paris, Sir-Paladin, when the Moor 
so closely besets the walls of the good city ?” 

The stranger Knight started at her observation, 
and replied—* Fair enemy, are thy words lightly 
spoken ? or is it from the daughter of the invading 
Sultan that the loyal Paladin receives a friendly 
warning ?”’ 

‘ Sir Paladin, I see you are not a ready reader of 
riddles, and I leave you to the enjoyment of the 
perplexity I have unwittingly occasioned,” said the 
Princess, turning from him with an air of playful 
coquetry. ‘Leave me not, fair arbitress of my 
destiny,” said the Paladin, detaining her, « till [ 
have poured forth my passion at thy feet.” 

* How, Sir Paladin! does a Obristian Knight 
avow his love for a Pagan lady? What will holy 
mother church say to conduct so unorthodox ?” 

“ Alas, fair tyrant! you but amuse yourself with 
the sufferings your beauty inflicts,” said the Knight, 
withdrawing the Princess to a more retired spot. 
“ But how can I, the nameless and obscure son of 
a nameless race, how can I dare to hope that a 
mighty princess, the sister of a queen, and the pre- 
sumptive heiress of a crown, would listen to a suit 
like mine !” 

“You forget, Sir Knight,” said the Princess, 


faintly struggling to disengage her hands from his | : 


passionate grasp—** You forget that I hold con- 
ference with you only in my assumed character, 
and with that freedom which the divertisement of 
masking permits. Ifyou proceed to address me as 
Catherine of Lancaster, [ must resume the fetters 
of state and haughty reserve whieh that name and 
rank imposes on their possessor.” She sighed as 
she concluded. « Would,” said the Knight, «that 
that lofty name might be forgotten, and that exalted 
rank exchanged for the lowly estate of a village 
maiden, that [ might be allowed the opportunity 
of preving how little a heart like mine regards 
the adventitious circumstances of birth and gran- 
deur.” 

The Knight would have been indeed a novice 
had he not perceived that this language was far 
from displeasing the Princess. She had almost 
unconsciously seated herself beneath the shade of 
the orange-trees that overhung the moonlit waters 
of the Tajo, and had removed her mask for the 
benefit of breathing the fragrant breezes that played 
round her, and sported in her hair of darkest luxu- 
riance. Perhaps the Knight, well versed in all the 
movements of the heart of woman, might suspect 
her of wishing to display the touching effect which 
moonlight gave to her beautiful dark eyes, and 
transparently pure complexion. mr 


“ It is not inthe stately-halls of Toledo, or in the 
royal balcony, at the games where the kings and 
princes of the land contend to win your smiles, that 
you appear in your true power and loveliness, fair 
Plantagenet,” said the Knight, gazing passionately 
oa her. He, too, had removed his mask, and it was 
with feelings of the most thrilling interest that the 
Princess contemplated, for the first time, the features 
of her beloved; and, as she timidly raised her eyes 
tu his face, she was struck with his manly and 


heroic. heauty.- His complexion was of the true 
Castilian olive, and his features of that noble cast 
which gave her the idea that his was no common 
lineage. Glossy raven hair clustered in rich 
curls round a forehead of lofty beauty, and the 


‘somewhat stern expression of his countenance was 


softenened by eyes of the most melting and lovely 
blue. 

. “And who is it,” said the Princess, sighing, 
“ that would address to Catherine of Lancaster lan- 
guage which she must not hear except from royal 
blood ?” 

“ Which he who boasts net even nobility for his 
portion must therefore pour forth hopelessly,” said 
the Knight; “and yet he is bold enough to believe, 
that had the lofty distinctions of the Prince of Por- 
tugal been his to back his suit withal, he should not 
have sighed in vain.” 

« Ah, think not,” she replied, “ that ambitious 
feelings would influence the heart of her who 
would prefer a cottage on the banks of the Tajo 
with love, to a throne without, and who would not 
for a moment hesitate to exchange the proudest 
diadem in the world for the wild flower-wreath of 
peace gathered by the hand of love.” She sighed 
and sank into silence. 


The Knight threw himeelf at her feet, and by his 
passionate eloquence drew from her a full confes- 
sion of the secret interest with which she had beheld 
him from the first day he made his appearance in 
the lists. “And now,” said she, “ that you have 
obtained from me an acknowledgment of all my 
weakness, let me no longer remain in ignorance of 
the name of bim to whom I have blindly giver my 
maiden heart.” 

«“ Demand it not, fair Princess!” said the Knight, 
resuming his mask, and drawing the folds of his 
cloak yet closer round him. “It is a name that 
must not even be whispered within the walls of 
Toledo, where I appear, even when shrouded 
within this disguisement, at the risk of that life to 
which thy pure and unbowght love has given a 
value which it never before possessed in my own 
eyes. Farewell, most lovely, most beloved lady! 
my moments are numbered, and I must away.” — 

“ But when, and where, shall I see you again?” 
asked the Princess, anxiously. 


“ At the approaching tournament, lady, I shall 
be among the combatants, and shall gather the in- 
spiration that will lead te conquest from thy eyes. 
I shall behold thee as usual surrounded by noble 
flatterers and princely lovers.—But, oh, Catherine! 
remember, they do not, they cannot love thee 
like him who rushes through all perils, and braves 
chains and death to catch but a look or smile of 
thine.” a 

“In the lists, then, I shall expect to see thee, 
said the Princess, “yet, among the numerous 
cavaliers resorting thither, many mayg chance to 
wear the same colors and martial array, a3 thou, 
chosen of my heart.” 

“Give me, then, fair Princess, some token, by 
which valued distinguishment thou shalt recognise 


hin who boasteth no hera'dic bearings, or crest of 
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nobility,” said the Kmight; and the Princess, 
selecting from the orange trees that overshadowed 
them a sprig, rich with the fragrant blossoms, pre- 
sented it to him, bidding him wear it for her sake. 
“Aye!” returned the Knight, pressing it to his 
lips, “and ever will I preserve it as a memorial of 
this sweet hour.” 

The approach of a crowd of masks forced them 
to separate, and the Princess retired to her own 
apartment, and sought her pillow, not to sleep, 
but to recall every particular of the scene which 
had taken place between her and her mysterious 
lover. ' 

Howsoever sweet might be the remembrance of 
that scene, her reflections on it were sufficient to 
banish the smiles from her lip, the color from her 
cheek, and to cloud her brow with that expression 
of pensive thought which at length attracted the 
attention of the court. That the appearance of 
mystery is seldom assumed for worthy purposes, or 
by those who have not very urgent reasons for con- 
cealment, may be established as a general maxim ; 
but, while this truth appealed in ail its force to the 
reason of the Princess, her heart obstinately refused 
to admit a doubt injurions to the honor of the brave 
Castilian. 


On the morning that was tq witness the celebra- 
tion of the tournament, it w/s observed by her la- 
dies in waiting that she rejected all the magnificent 
dresses ostentatiously offered to ber attention by 
her tire-ewomen on this important occasion, and se- 
lected a simple robe of white taffeta, made in the 
Castilian mode, with pearl ornaments; and, instead 
of the tiara of gems which she had been accustom- 
ed to wear when she appeared in public, her beauti- 
ful dark hair was unadorned save with a single 


sprig of orange blossoms, and with the string of | 


pearls which confined her long white veil, whose 
transparent folds were carelessly arranged, so as 
partially to shade her snowy bosom and exquisitely- 
furmed arms. 

«“ Although the simplicity of that dress well be- 
comes the touching cast of your style of beauty, my 
fair sister,” observed the Queen of Portugal, when 
they met in‘the gallery of the palace, “ yet 
methinks robes and jewels befitting your high sta- 
tion would have been more suitable to the princely 
divertisement which your royal brother-in-law has 
provided, as much in your honor as in mine.” 


“Truly, royal sister,” said Don Pedro, who now 
joined them, “the Lady Catherine is minded to 
show how far her unadorned loveliness will surpass 
the charms of the over-dressed beauties of Spain 
and Portugal,” 


“In complimenting my poor charms at the ex- 
pense of your fair countrywomen, Sir Prince, you 
seem to forget that I am, by the maternal blood, at 
least half a Castilian.” 

“Ay! ‘and the bright heiress of the Castilian 
throne!” returned the Prince, tendering her his 
homage. 

“I did not accuse you of forgetfulness on that 
point,” rejoined she, disdainfully ; “and well, I 
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trust, are my princely suitors aware of that ap- 
panage to Catherine of Lancaster.” 

“You forget, fair Madam, that your dowry is 
yet to be won at the point of the sword,” retorted 
Don Pedro, reddening; “and little, I ween, does 
that lover deserve to be taunted with seeking you 
for the sake of a heritage which is to be forced from 
Henry of Trastamara.” 

“Fie! fie! Don Pedro!” exclaimed thé-young 
Queen ; “had your brother Juan wooed me in 
this fashion I had doubtlessly preferred one of my 
father’s squires to his kingship, or gone to my 
grave as Philippa Plantagenet. And yet. Ca- 
therine, ] must say that you received your subject’s 
homage in a manner uncourtedus enough to pro- 
voke a retort from a better tempered Prince than 
Don Pedro,” 

“Her ungraciousness shall have no other effect 
on me than to nerve my arm in the lists, where I 
trust this day to prove myself such a champion in 
her cause as her hopes of the Castilian succession 
may require,” returned he; “her colors, I see, are 
white; of the same immaculate hue shall be my 
scarf and plumes. She has unkindly refused me a 
token for a love favor; but this day | will wear in 
my crest a sprig of our national flower, the orange 
blossom, with which she has chosen to adorn her 


raven tresses,” 


« No!” said Catherine, turning petulantly from 
him; “I have given you no permission to wear my 
colors, and methinks thosé of your liege lady, my 
sister, would better become you.” 

“lhe laws of knight-errantry do not preclude a 
champion from wearing the livery of a ecrnel 
mistress, and this day, fair Catherine, I shall appear 
in yours.” 

‘* With the assurance of my sincere wishes for 
your overthrow for your wages withal,” returned 
the princess, and they parted. 

From the earliest hour in the morning, Toledo, 
and every avenue leading thereto, had been threng- 
ed with gallant and noble adventurers. The flower 
of English, Spavish, and Portuguese chivalry were 
there assembled, well mounted, and splendidly ca- 
parisoned. The city was a scene of gay bustle and 
confusion. Banners and plumes were waving, 
music was resounding, and steeds were curvetting 
through every stteet, ‘T'rain after train of gallant- 
ly-arrayed horsemen appeared, and, taking the road 
to the scene of action, disappeared only to be suc- 
ceeded by fresh basds of knights and cayaliers re- 
sorting to this chivalric pageant. 

Never was tournament more splendidly attended 
than this. Many a noble and even royal knight 
bore the colors of the lady Catherine; but among 
them all the Prince of Portugal alone wore orange- 
blossoms in his helmet ; and she looked in vain for 
him, who should have been also distinguished by 
this token, among the gallants who saluted her by 
lowering their lances. as they passed the balcony 
where she was seated, with the Queen of Portugal 
and the Duchess of Lancaster her mother. 

The King of Portugal, after breaking a lance in 
honor of his bride, at her request declined entering 
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farther into the business of the day, and joined the 
Duke of Lancaster as one of the umpires of the lists. 

It was Don Pedro’s good fortune to overcome 
every adversary who presumed to engage his 
powerful arm; and, toward the close of the day, 
none among the knights and nobles assembled 
evinced any desire to dispute with him the honor 
of the victory. The Duke of Lancaster, therefore, 
directed him to order his defiance to be three times 
repeated ; and, should the third challenge remain 
unanswered, he would be entitled to the prize as 
the victor of the day. 

Already had the echoes twice returned the in- 
spiring notes of Don Pedro’s trumpets, and twice 
had the. warlike notes been suffered to die away 
without reply ; but how did the heart of Catherine 
flutter with tumultuous emotions when the third 
triumphant flourish was answered by a faiat blast 
from a distant trumpet! All listened with over- 
whelming interest as the sound was more distinctly 
repeated, and the next moment the streets of Toledo 
echoed to the furious riding of a single knight, who 
had far outstripped his ’squire and trumpeter, and 
soiled with dust, and breathless with speed and 
agitation, now rode up to the lists, and, throwing 
his gauntlet on the earth, pronounced these 
words :— ; 

«I a Christian knight and true, do hereby, in the 
name of St. Michael and St. James, accept the de- 
fiance which the successful combatant has just of- 
fered to all the world, and challenge him, in pre- 
sence of this goodly company, to enter the lists 
with me forthwith, there to prove which of us t vo 
is more worthy to wear the colors of the brightest 
Princess in the world, the Lady Catherine of Lan- 
caster.” 

«First prove, presumptuous man!” returned 
Don Pedro, “some qualification which may entitle 
an obscure and crestless adventurer to challenge 
the son of a king.” 

« Then let this badge, Don Pedro, satisfy you 
that [am not only entitled to offer defiance to a 
younger brother of the House of Portagal, but even 
to the proudest monarch in the world, who could 
not plead his quality to decline the challenge of a 
Kuight of St. Jago without risking the name of 
Craven,” said the cavalier, throwing off the cloak 
he had hitherto worn, and pointifig to the cross of 
that illustrious order. 

‘“‘ By the soul of the great Edward, my father !”’ 
exclaimed the Duke of Lancaster, kindling with 
the knightly enthusiasm of his youth, “if Don 
Pedro refuse now to meet you in the lists, I will 

_myself fill his place, and esteem mvself honored 
with breaking a lance with so worthy an adversary.” 

“And yet, of all men breathing, the Duke of 
Lancaster is the last whom I would choose to en- 
gage, even in mimic hostilities,’ returned the 
Knight. 

The Duke of Lancaster eyed him with attention 
for a moment, and then said—* Beshrew my heart, 
Sir Knight, I would | knew what father is made 
proud by a son like thee.” 

“ And I, Sir Duke,” replied the Knight, “ if it 





were permitted me to call your Grace father, would 
not envy the heir of any legitimate monarch upon 
earth his title or expectations.” ae 

“T like your spirit, brave youth,” returned the 
Duke, smiling ; “it well accords with your knightly 
prowess; and, had I ten champions like thee in my 
army, I should trust soon to see the claims of my 
Duchess to the crown of Castile recognised, and 
the usurping family of Trastamara reduced to their 
duty.” 

* Truth, my Lord Duke,” replied he, “the 
audacious rebels would well deserve any chastise- 
ment your Grace cuuld devise, if they submitted not 
to such fair sovereignty.”—He bowed his plumed 
head te the royal gallery_.as he spoke, and the 
Duchess and her daughters returned his salutation 


| with equal courtesy. ‘Go to, go to, Sir Knight!” 


said the Duke, laughing; “ your gallantry well be- 
comes you; but if you carry it much farther, I shall 
suspect your business at my court is not so much 
on chivalric emprise as to ensnare the heart of 
our fair heiress.”— He who can win her may well 
deserve to wear her!” said the Knight; “ there- 
fore to the lists, Don Pedro! I trust we shal! 
both contend like men on whom bright eyes are 
glancing.” 

The particulars of the combat, though long and 
furious, it is unnecessary torelate. It may readily 
be imagined that it possessed powerful interest to 
the spectators, especially to the Lady Catherine, 
who, pale and breathless, awaited the event in ex- 
céssive agitation ; yet could not withhold a smile 
when the Kuight of St. Jago, with a malicious 
blow, scattered Don Pedro’s white plumes and 
orange-blossoms to the gale. The next monient, 
however, was sufficient to restore her to serious- 
ness, when, with a furious shock, the lances vf 
both combatants were shivered, and horses and 
horsemen went down together, with a tremendvus 
crash. 

The combat was then resumed on foot; and, alter 
a few passes, a deafening shout from the Castilian 
part of the spectators announced that victory was 
decided in favur of their countryman, who, by a 
well-aimed blow on the helmet of Don Pedro, 
stretched him, unwounded, but brea bless, on the 
plain, 


«I do not bid you demand your life,” said the 
Knight ; * that would be taking an ungenerous ad- 
vantage of the smiles of fortune. Neither do I ask 
you to resign your pretensions to the Lady 
Catherine, which would be infringing on her pro- 
per privilege of rejecting or accepting among her 
lovers whomsoever she listeth; and, besides this, I 
am persuaded, that, like myself, you would resign 
her only with life.”—So saying, be offered to assist 
Don Pedro to rise; but the Prince, with a furious 
gesture, rejected his aid. 

The victorious Knight then advanged to the 
front of the balcony, and, kneeling before the 
Queen of Portugal, received from her hands the 
prizes—a ruby chain of great value, and a ring of 
exquisite workmanship, set with the most precious 
gems. 
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“This toy,” said he, laying the chain at the 
Princess Catherine’s feet, “ may perhaps be render- 
ed worthy of the acceptance of the lady under 
whose culors I have fought, by its being the meed 
of valor conferred by the hands of royal beauty. As 
for the ring,” added he, “the devices oa it are so 
well suited to the sweet bonds of wedlock, that I, 
being a poor bachelor, ehalf retain it in my own 
keeping till I can induce some gentle lady to take 
compassion on my forlorn condition, and to accept 
it as our bridal ring.” 

The Queen of Portugal and the Duchess of Lan- 
caster laughed heartily at this sally, and commend- 
ed him for his provident care for the future; telling 
him, “that it would be his own fault if the ring re- 
mained long in his own possession, as ladies 
seldom frowned on a victorious champion.” And, 
indeed, had the Knight looked around the circle, he 
would have seen a store of bright eyes glancing on 
his neble figure, and seeking to penetrate the en- 
vious vizor that concealed a face doubtlessly worthy 
ofa form so fine. But, to the disappointment of 
every one, he refused even the solicitations of the 
royal party to stay and share the banquet, and join 
in the dance which was to conclude the amusements 
of the day; and, vaulting en his fiery jennet, he 
rode off the ground long before the ladies had re- 
tired from the balcony. 

The bridal festivities were at length concluded, 
and tilts and tourneys were to be exchanged for the 
business of the red campaign ; festive halls for the 
battle-field, and the soft songs of love and pleasure 
for the cry to arms, 

Active preparations were now making, both by 
the Duke of Lancaster and the King of Castile, 
for the commencement of hostilities. 

Some weeks had elapsed since the day of the 
tournament; and, since that time, Catherine had 
neither seen or heard aught of the secret object of 
her love. And now the painful idea intruded it- 
self on her mind, that he must he one of the ad- 
herents of the usurping King of Castile. 

All communication had been for some time cut 
off between the kingdoms of new and old Castile, 
and every person entering Toledo was examined 
with the most rigerous care by her father’s order. 
This confirmed her suspicions that her lover be- 
longed to the T'rastamara party. 


One day, when she had been indulging her mel- 
ancholy musings in solitude, she received a sum- 
mons to attend her father in his closet. She found 
him alone with ber mother; and, after a few pre- 
fatury speeches, he told her “that he had just re- 
ceived a proposal of marriage for her, which he 
had determined to accept, and expected her to re- 
ceive with perfect submission to his will.” 

Catherine, at this commencement, turned very 
i and leaned fur support against her mother’s 
Chatr, 7 

“ Be not alarmed, my child,” said the Duchess, 
observing her agitation; “ you are not called to 
any painful sacrifice, but only required to become 
the consort of a young and’ amiable Prince, who 
Will hereafter raise you to the throne of your grand- 





father, Peter of Castile. In a word, Catherine, 
being willing to spare my unhappy country the 
horrors of civil war, I have resigned my title to the 
crown of Castile in your favor, and your father is 
graciously pleased to accede to my entreaties of 
giving peace to Spain by bestowing you on the son 
of Juan of Trastamara, who has this day demand- 
ed you in marriage.” 
Catherine burst into tears, and remained silent. 


“ How! perverse one! and is it thus you reply - 


to intelligence which ought to fill your heart with 
gladness ?” said the Duke angrily. 

Catherine wept yet more abundantly, and at 
length faltered out her dislike to the marriage. 

‘Do not suppose,” said the Duke, “that I am 
bound to observe your childish caprices, in the re- 
jection of every princely lover who honors you by 
seeking your hand ; but, if you prefer a union with 
the Prince of Apragon, or of Portugal, to becoming 
the wife of Henry vf Trastamara, I will give you 
that alternative; therefore decide quickly—shall I 
bestow you on Philip of Arragon ?” 

“He is older than yourself, my dear lord!” said 
Catherine, sobbing ; “and marvellously ill-favored 
besides.” 

«Oh, then, I suppose Don Pedro is your cheice ?” 

“ No!” returned she angrily; “I will never be- 


? 


come the wife of so evil tempered a Prince, who © 


flouts me even in his days of courtship, and seeks 
me only for the sake of my heritage, and because 
he sees I loathe his addresses.” 


“Then,” said the Duke, “as you reject these, 
prepare yourself to-morrow to receive Henry of 
Trastamara for your husband ; for, by the soul of 
the great Edward, my father, I will no longer be 
trifled with.” So saying, he strede out of the 
room, leaving Catherine overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion. 

«“ Why, my daughter, should you thus object to 
a man whom you have never seen?” said the 
Duchess. “Fame, I assure you, speaks bright 
things of Henry of Trastamara; and, if he resem- 
bles what his father was at his age,” she added, 
with a sigh, “methinks the brightest maiden in 
Christendom might be flattered by his addresses.” 

“ His father was your relation, Madam,” said 
Catherine. 


“ He is my relation still ; but how much more he 
was. is known only to myself and him,” returned 
the Duchess, with emotion. “The ties of love that 
united my cousin Juan's heart and mine in early 
youth, long subsisted after the hatred of our parents 


had arisen to a pitch most deadly; and secretly — 


did I indulge the hope of one day sharing my lin- 
eal throne with the beloved of my soul—but fate 
had willed it otherwise. Catherine, you resist your 
father’s mandate, and sullenly refuse to be con- 
viaced that it is rarely in the power of a Princess 
to marry the object of her affections. You see me 
the happy wife of a beloved husband, and you es- 
teem me one of the fortunate few. But, oh! my 
child ! you know not—may you never know—the 
woes that clouded the morning of my life! How 
can I ever forget the pangs that rent my heart, 
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when, divided for ever from the love of my youth, 
and placed as a hostage in the hands of the Prince 
of Wales, by my unnatural father,* who pawned 
the heiress of the land as a pledge for a debt which 
he never meant to pay, and, finally, left her unre- 
deemed in the hands of a justly-incensed ally to pay 
the penalty of his broken faith. It was with feel- 
ings whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of my 
fathers and of Juan, from the deck of the Prince of 
Wales’s vessel. It was my own fair inheritance ; 
but I was borne from its shores, as a forfeit for my 
father’s treachery, by a foreign Prince. But let me 
do justice to the magnanimity of the generous Ed- 
ward: it was with the holy tenderness of a brother 
that he bore himself toward my partner in afflic- 
tion, your aunt Isabel, and my-elf, during the 
voyage; but nothing could soothe my proud spirit, 
or mitigate the anguish of my heart. Very differ- 
ent were the feelings of Isabei, when we arrived in 
England : she had left no fond tie behind to endear 
her native land to heryand she was delighted at 
exchanging the monotony of a convent for the 
splendor of the most. gallant court in Europe. 
Finally, she became, as you well know, the happy 
wife of your uncle York, then the Earl of Cam- 
bridge. But I, though wooed by your Princely 
father with all the fondness and aidor of which his 
noble nature is capable, and powerfully persuaded 
by the Prince of Wales to smile on his brother’s 
suit, remained in hopeless sorrow with a heart im- 
moveably wedded to the remembrance of my native 
country and Juan. Alas! the news I soon receiv- 
ed from Spain was such as to overwhelm me with 
affliction the most poignant. . Poignant, do I say ? 
that word can give no idea of the stunning agony 
that wrung my heart, and oppressed my brain, till 
reason itself tottered, when, informed that my fa- 


: ther had died by the hand ef the Count Trastamara, 


his bastard brother, and that brother the father of 
my Juan! It could not add a pang to my affiic- 
tivn to hear that the fratricide had followed up his 
crime by usurping the crown of Castile, my own 
inheritance, while I remained a captive in a distant 
land, Alas! I felt only that the hope of years must 
now be relinquished ; for, even religion, morality, 
nature itself forbade me to espouse ths son of the 
murderer of my father. A burning fever, occasion- 
ed by mental anguish, followed; and though, through 
the tender cares of my sister and the Princess of 
Wales, I did recover, I remained for months in a 
state of infantine weakness. It was during this 
period, Catherine, that your father evinced the most 


_ touching proofs of his love, in the solicitude with 


which he watched every turn of my malady; hold- 
ing me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom of 





* When Peter the Cruel solic:ted the assistance of 
Edward the Black Prince against his rebellious sub- 
jects, he placed in his hands his two daughters as host- 
ages for the perlermance ot certain arucles agreed on 
between themselves; and, afierward, bieaking his 
agreement, he left the young ladies in the possession 
oF oe Prince, who brought them w.th him to Eng. 
and: 





beauty, and presumptive heiress of Castile. Juan 
had become thevhusband of another. Pride aided 
reason in the conquest of a love so calamitous, [| 
beheld myself, too, a stranger, and an unredeemed 
pledge, in the hands of the King of England. The 
choice was in my own power, to become his daugh- 
ter as my sister had dene. Lover and friends had 
forsaken me: [ had neither a country nor a father, 
Reason and gratitude alike moved me to become 
the wife of the: Duke of Lancaster. Won by the 
entreaties of the Prince of Wales, that friend su 
true, and the disinterested affection of Prinee John, 
I at length consented to become his, aud never had 
cause to repent of my resvlution. 

** However strong was the youthful passion I had 
entertained for Juan of Trastamara, it was in time 
eificed by the love with which I repaid the conju- 
gal tenderness of your father; and the sweet cares 
of maternity which, in due time, followed our 
union, succeded in obliterating the idea of the faith- 
less Juan from my heart. And now, my child, [ 
trust you will, from the example of your mother, 
leara to submit to the destiny that awaits you, 
Your father wilt be obeyed; and let not the sor- 
rows of my youth be renewed by witnessing a vain 
contention between objects so equally dear to me.” 

Catherine, thus urged, threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and sobbed out her acquiescence to 
her wishes on her bosom. The re-entrance of the 
Duke, her father, was unubserved by her, till she 
heard him thus address her mother :—“ How, now, 
Constantia, is the perverse one inclined te retum 
to her duty 7” 

“My dear Lurd, she has just consented to sacri- 
fice her inclinations to your paternal authority, and 
is ready to receive Henry of Trastamara for her 
husband, since you will it so.” 

«“’Tis well ¥’ returned the Duke; “ and now let 
her confer some value on her obedience by drying 
those refractory tears, and lovking on these tokess 
of his love, which Don Henry has sent his betrothed 
bride.” 

Catherine averted her eyes, with an air indica- 
tive of the strongest reluctance. 

“Come, come!” said the Duke, “ you know [ 
will be obeyed in one instance as well as another.” 
So saying, he unlocked and placed before her a 
small golden casket enriched with gems. “Ha!” 
exclaimed he, raising the lid, “ methinks our young 
bridegroom elect has not given very costly proofs 
of the magnificence of his spirit in his bridal 
gifts.” 

Catherine cast a disdainful glance from under 
her long dark lashes at the casket; but, stirting 
from her seat, uttered a cry of astonishment at the 
sight of its contents. These consisted only of a 
sprig of faded orange-blossoms, and a very small 
packet which bore this superscription—* Zhe dri- 
dal ring of Henry of Castile.” 

To tear asunder the silken folds that enveloped 
it was but the werk of a moment; the next served 
to convince’ her that it was the identical ring the 
palm of conquest had bestowed on the victor at the 
tournament of Toledo. 
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FAREWELL TO MARY—JACK O'FARRELL’S BRIDE. 


A flood of bewildering thoughts and strange re- 
collections now rushed over her mind; and over- 
come by her contending feelings, the ring dropped 
from her relaxing grasp—the color forsook her 
cheeks—she heard not the inquiries of her terrified 
parents—but sank, fainting, on the bosom of her 
mother. 

Were her senses deceived, or was it really the 
fond voice of love that recalled her from the sem- 
hlance of death? and did her unclosing eyes indeed 
behold truly when she saw the Knight of St. Jago 
kneeling at her feet, and conjuring her, by every 
tender epithet, to revive, and louk upon him once 
more t 

She seemed like one under the influence of a 
dream; but it was no delusion, It was her own, 
her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glances recalled 
the color to her cheek. when her father presented 
him to her as Don Henry of Castile, her future 
husband; and the burst of tears which relieved her 
full heart fhuwed from feelings to which no words 
could do justice, when she heard herself hailed as 
the bright peace-offering of a divided nation, the 
future Queen of the land of her ancestors, and the 
destined bride of the chosen of her heart, the noble 
and heroic Henry of Trastamara. 


a oe 


FAREWELL TO MARY. 
BY JOIN CLARE, 


Where is the heart thou once hast won, 
Can cease to care about thee ? 

Where is the eye thuu’st smiled upon, 
Can leok for joy without thee ? 

Lorn is the lot one heart hath met, 
That’s lost to thy caressing :— 

Co'd is the hope that loves thee yet, 
Now thou art past progressing :— 

Fare thce well! 


We met—we loved—we’re met at last,— 
‘The farewell word is spoken ; 
O Mary, canst thou feel the past, 
And keep thy heart unbroken? 
To think how warm we loved, and how 
Those hopes sheu'd blossom never! 
To think how we ate parted now 
And parted, oh, fer eve: 1— 
Fare thee well! 


Thon wast.the first my heart to win, 
Thou art the last to wear it; 
And though another claims akin, 
‘Thou must be one to share it, : 
Oh, had we known when hopes were sweet, 
That hopes would once be thwarted,— 
‘hat we should part no more to meet 
flow sadly we had parted !— 
Fare thee wd! 
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Such a set of fellows as the —th Dragoons, I 
never met with in the whole course of my life. 
Talk of friendliness and hospitality! they would 
beat old Solomon, who had a table that stretched 
from one end of Palestine to the other. Their 
invitations are not given for certain dinners on 
certain days, but for weeks and months. “ There 
now, there’s a good fellow, you'll dine with us till 
Christmas; we’ve got a new messman, and the 
claret is fresh from Dublin.” I accepted the invi- 
tation, and intend paying it off by instalments of a 
week at a time; no constitution could stand their 
hospitality for a longer period without a little re- 
puse. I am now resting en my oars, and getting 
quit of a slight unsteadiness of the hand in the 
mernings, which made the eating of an egg as 
difficult an achievement as any of the labors of 
Hercules. In about a month I shall be equal to 
another visit, but in the meantime I will just take 
a little memorandum of what occurred while I re- 
mained with them, by way of keeping their me- 
mo1y green in my soul, The first day nothing 
remarkable occurred during dinner. ‘The colonel 
was in the chair, and a jollier-looking president it 
has never been my luck to meet with. Large, 
soldiery, and somewhat bloated, he formed a fa- 
mous combination of the Bacchus subduing lions 
and conquering India, and the same Bacchus leer- 
ing into a flaggon and bestriding a cask. I am 
hound to’ confess, that the latter part of this resem- 
blance is suggested to me by the sign-post of this 
very decent hostile in which I write, where a pro- 
digious man, witheut any particular superfluity of 
costume, is represented sitting on a puncheon of 
vast size, with a face so red, so round, so redolent 
of mith, and with such a glance of irresistible 
whim in his eye—Il’ll bet a hundred to one the 
painter of that sign has had the honor of an inter- 
view with the gallant Colonel O’Looney. There 
never was a man more popular in a regiment.— 
On parade or at mess he was equaliyathome. Not 
one of these mere boon companions who swallow 
potations bottle-deep, and are fit fur nothing else, 
but a man armed at all points, one who “ the divi- 
sion of a battle knows,” as well as the flavor of a 
vintage. He seemed some where about fifty years 
of age, with a considerable affectation of the youth 
abeut him. The baldness of his crown was scru- 
pulously concealed by eombing the long straggling 
side locks over it; and his allusions were extremely 
freqnent to those infernal helmets which turned a 
man’s hair grey in the very prime of boyhood.— 


‘He had never left the regiment, but gradually 


climbed his way up from a humble cornetcy to his 
present lofty rank, without, however, losing the 
gaiety which had made him so much liked and 
courted in the first years of bis noviciate. Such 
was the colonel when I saw him ten days ago pre- 
sidiag at mess. His tones were delicious tv listen 
to. The music of five hunéred Irishmen distilled 
into one glorious brogue, would give but a faint 
idea of his fine rich Tipperary,—and all so soften - 
ed by the inimitable good-nature of his expression ! 
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when, divided for ever from the love of my youth, 
and placed as a hostage in the hands of the Prince 
of Wales, by my unnatural father,* who pawned 
the heiress of the land as a pledge for a debt which 
he never meant to pay, and, finally, left her unre- 
deemed in the hands of a justly-incensed ally to pay 
the penalty of his broken faith. It was with feel- 
ings whose bitterness I will not attempt to describe, 
that I gazed, for the last time, on the land of my 
fathers and of Juan, from the deck of the Prince of 
Wales’s vessel, It was my own fair inheritance ; 
but I was borne from its shores, as a forfeit for my 
father’s treachery, by a foreign Prince. But let me 
do justice to the magnanimity of the generous Ed- 
ward: it was with the holy tenderness of a brother 
that he bore himself toward my partner in afflic- 
tion, your aunt Isabel, and my-elf, during the 
voyage; but nothing could soothe my proud spirit, 
or mitigate the anguish of my heart. Very differ- 
ent were the feelings of Isabel, when we arrived in 
England: she had left no fond tie behind to endear 
her native land to heryand she was delighted at 
exchanging the menotony of a convent for the 
splendor of the most. gallant court in Europe. 
Finally, she became, as you well know, the happy 
wife of your uncle York, then the Earl of Cam- 
bridge. But I, though wooed by your Princely 
father with all the fondness and aidor of which his 
noble nature is capable, and powerfully persuaded 
by the Prince of Wales to sinile on his brother’s 
suit, remained in hopeless sorrow with a heart im- 
moveably wedded to the remembrance of my native 
country and Juan. Alas! the news I soon receiv- 
ed from Spain was such as to overwhelm me with 
affliction the most poignant.  Poignant, do I say ? 
that word can give no idea of the stunning agony 
that wrung my heart, and oppressed imy brain, till 
reason itself tottered, when, informed that my fa- 


ther had died by the hand of the Count Trastamara, 


his bastard brother, and that brother the father of 
my Juan! It could not add a pang to my affiic- 
tivn to hear that the fratricide had followed up his 
crime by usurping the crown of Castile, my own 
inheritance, while I remained a captive in a distant 
land. Alas! I felt only that the hope of years must 
now be relinguished ; for, even religion, morality, 
nature itself forbade me to espouse ths son of the 
murderer of my father. A burning fever, occasion- 
ed by mental anguish, followed; and though, through 
the tender cares of my sister and the Princess of 
Wales, I did recover, I remained for months in a 
state of infantine weakness. It was during this 
period, Catherine, that your father evinced the most 
touching proofs of his love, in the solicitude with 
which he watched every turn of my malady; hold- 
ing me dearer on the bed of sickness, and stripped 
of my inheritance, than when in the bloom of 





* When Peter the Cruel solic:ted the assistance of 
Edward the Black Prince against his rebellious sub- 
jects, he placed in his hands his two daughters as host- 
ages fer the perlermance ot ceriain arucles agreed on 
between themselves; and, afierward, bieaking his 
agreement, he left the young ladies in the possession 
q me Priace, who brought them w.th him to Eng. 
and. 





beauty, and presumptive heiress of Castile. Juan 
had become theeshusband of another. Pride aided 
reason in the conquest of a love so calamitous, [ 
beheld myself, too, a stranger, and an unredeemed 
pledge, in the hands of the King of England. The 
choice was in my own power, to become his daugh- 
ter as my sister had done. Lover and friends had 
forsaken me: I had neither a country nor a father, 
Reason and gratitude alike moved me to become 
the wife of the Duke of Lancaster. Won by the 
entreaties of the Prince of Wales, that friend su 
true, and the disinterested affection of Prinee John, 
I at length consented to become his, aud never had 
cause to repent of my resolution. 

** However strong was the youthful passion I had 
entertained for Juan of T’rastamara, it was in time 
efficed by the love with which I repaid the conju- 
gal tenderness of your father; and the sweet cares 
of maternity which, in due time, followed our 
union, succeded in obliterating the idea of the faith. 
less Juan from my heart. And now, my child, [ 
trust you will, from the example of your mother, 
leara to submit to the destiny that awaits you, 
Your father wilt be obeyed; and let not the sor- 
rows of my youth be renewed by witnessing a vain 
contention between objects so equally dear to me.” 

Catherine, thus urged, threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and sobbed out her acquiescence to 
her wishes on her bosom. The re-entrance of the 
Duke, her father, was unobserved by her, till she 
heard him thus address her mother :—*“ How, now, 
Constantia, is the perverse one inclined te return 
to her duty ?” 

“My dear Lord, she has just consented to sacri- 
fice her inclinations to your paternal authority, and 
is ready to receive Henry of Trastamara for her 
husband, since you will it so.” 

“Tis well ¥’ returned the Duke; “ and now let 
her confer some value on her obedience by drying 
those refractory tears, and looking on these tokens 
of his love, which Don Henry has sent his betrothed 
bride.” 

Catherine averted her eyes, with an air indica- 
tive of the strongest reluctance. 


«“ Come, come!” said the Duke, “you know I 
will be obeyed in one instance as well as another.” 
So saying, he unlocked and placed before her a 
smail golden casket enriched with gems. “Ha!” 
exclaimed he, raising the lid, methinks our young 
bridegroom elect has not given very costly proofs 
of the magnificenee of his spirit in his bridal 
gifts,” 

Catherine cast a disdainful glance from under 
her long dark lashes at the casket; but, stirting 
from her seat, uttered a cry of astonishment at the 
sight of its contents. These consisted only of @ 
sprig of faded orange-blossoms, and a very small 
packet which bore this superscription—“ The dr- 
dal ring of Henry of Castile.’ 

To tear asunder the silken folds that enveloped 
it was but the werk of a moment; the next served 
to convince her that it was the identical ring the 
palm of conquest tad bestowed on the victor at the 
tournament of Toledo. 
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A flood of bewildering thoughts and strange re- 
collections now rushed over her mind; and over- 
come by her contending feelings, We ring dropped 
from her relaxing grasp—the color forsook her 
cheeks—she heard not the inquiries of her terrified 
parents—but sank, fainting, on the bosom of her 
mother. 

Were her senses deceived, or was it really the 
fond voice of love that recalled her from the sem- 
hlance of death? and did her unclosing eyes indeed 
behold truly when she saw the Knight of St. Jago 
kneeling at her feet, and conjuring her, by every 
tender epithet, to revive, and look upon him once 
more 7 

She seemed like one under the influence of a 
dream; but it was no delusion, It was her own, 
her beloved cavalier, whose ardent glances recalled 
the color to her cheek. when her father presented 
him to her as Don Henry of Castile, her future 
husband; and the burst of tears which relieved her 
full heart fuwed from feelings to which no words 
could do justice, when she heard herself hailed as 
the bright peace-offering of a divided nation, the 
future Queen of the land of her ancestors, and the 
destined bride of the chosen of her heart, the noble ! 
and heroic Henry of Trastamara. 


FAREWELL TO MARY. 


BY JOHN CLARE, 


Where is the heart thou once hast won, 
Can cease to care about thee? 

Where is the eye thuu’st smiled upon, 
Can leok tor joy without thee ? 

Lorn is the lot one heart hath met, 
That’s lost to thy caressing :— 

Co'd is the hope that loves thee yet, 
Now thou art past progressing :— 

Fare thce well! 


We met—we loved—wr’re met at last,— 
‘The farewell word is spoken ; 
O Mary, canst thou feel the past, 
And keep thy heart unbroken? 
To think how warm we loved, ard how 
Those hopes shoud blosgom never! 
To think how we are parted now 
And parted, oh, fer ever !— 
Fare thee well! 


Thon wast. the first my heart to win, 
‘Thou art the last to wear it; 
And though another élaims akin, 
‘Thou must be one to share it, 
Oh, had we known when hopes were sweet, 
That hopes would once be thwarted,— 
‘that we should part no more to. meet 
flow sadly we had parted !— 





Fare thee well! 


JACK O’FARRELL’S BRIDE. 


Such a set of fellows as the —th Dragoons, I 
never met with in the whole course of my life.— 
Talk of friendliness and hospitality ! they would 
beat old Solomon, who had a table that stretched 
from one end of Palestine to the other. Their 
invitations are not given for certain dinners on 
certain days, but for weeks and months. “ There: 
now, there’s a good fellow, you'll dine with us till 
Christmas; we’ve got a new messman, and the 
claret is fresh from Dublin.” I accepted the invi- 
tation, and intend paying it off by instalments of a 
week at a time; no constitution ceuld stand their 
hospitality for a longer period without a little re- 
pose. I am now resting en my oars, and getting 
quit of a slight unsteadiness of the hand in the 
mernings, which made the eating of un egg as 
difficult an achievement as any of the labors of 
Hercules. In about a month I shall be equal to 
another visit, but in the meantime I will just take 
a little memorandum of what occurred while I re- 
mained with them, by way of keeping their me- 
mory green in my soul. The first day nothing 
remarkable occurred during dinner. The colonel 
was in the chair, and a joilier-looking president it 
has never been my luck to meet with. Large, 
soldiery, and somewhat bloated, he formed a fa- 
mous combination of the Bacchus subduing lions 
and conquering India, and the same Bacchus leer- 
ing into a flaggon and bestriding a cask. I am 
hound to’ confess, that the latter part of this resem- 
blance is suggested to me by the sign-post of this 
very decent hostile in which I write, where a pro- 
digious man, witheut any particular superfluity of 
costume, is represented sitting on a puncheon of 
vast size, with a face so red, so round, so redolent 
of mith, and with such a glance of irresistible 
whim in his eye—I’ll bet a hundred to one the 
painter of that sign has had the honor of an inter- 
view with the gallant Colonel O’Looney. There 
never Was a man more popular in a regiment.— 
On parade or at mess he was equaliyathome. Not 
one of these mere boon companions who swallow 
potations bottle-deep, and are fit fur nothing else, 
but a man armed at all points, one who “ the divi- 
sion of a battle knows,” as well‘as the flavor of a 
vintage. He seemed some where about fifty years 
of age, with a considerable affectation of the youth 
abeut him. The baldness of his crown was scru- 
pulously concealed by combing the long straggling 
side locks over it; and his allusions were extremely 


' freqnent to those infernal helmets which turned a 


man’s hair grey in the very prime of boyhood.— 
He had never left the regiment, but gradually 
climbed his way up from a humble cornetcy to his 
present lofty rank, without, however, losing the 
gaiety which had made him so much liked and 
courted in the first years of his neviciate. Such 
was the colonel when I saw him ten days ago pre- 
sidiag at mess. His tones were delicious tv listen 
to. The music of five hun¢red Irishmen distilled 
into one glorious brogue, would give but a faint 
idea of his fine rich Tipperary,—and all so soften - 
ed by the inimitable good-nature of his expression ! 
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— Upon my honor, a story, without his voice to tell 
it with, loses almost all its value. When the bot- 
tles began their round, the usual hubbub commen- 
ced; but after one or two routine bumpers, my at- 


tention was attracted by a conversation at the foot. 


of the table. 

“Faith an’ yese quite rigkt,’” said the Colonel 
in answer to some observation, “in what ye say 
about marriage. There’s a starkestaring scarcity 
of the commodity. Here have we been stationed 
now in this city of York for six weeks, and divil a 
young fellow of us all has picked up an heiress yet. 
Now, mind me, wheu I was here about thirty ycars 
ago, it was a very different story. We had some- 
thing or other to laugh at every day in the way of 
the ladies,—either a start off to Gretna Green, or 
a duel, or a horse-whipping. But now, by the 
sowl of me, there’s no sort of amusement to be had 
at all.” 

‘Pray, Colonel, are there any heiresses in this 
neighborhood at present?” drawled forth a young 
comet. 

“ Faith, surely,” replied the Colonel, “ ye ought 
to be on the lookout for that yourself. Pve enough 
to do to pick up information on my own account.” 

‘““T merely wanted to benfit a little by your ex- 
perience,” rejoined the other. 

“Exparieuce? is it that ye’re wanting? Well, 
I'l] just tell you a bit of a sacret. ‘hat same ex- 
parience is the very divil in a man’s way when he 
thinks of doing the civil thing to a young lady that 
has the misfortune to be rich. Young fellows like 
you are trusted by guardians and mothers, and 
cattle of that sort, and even by the damsel herself, 
because they see no danger in a youth with so little 
exparience. I found it so myself when I joined 
the regiment first. Never was known such a set 
of fine frank open-hearted creatures as I found all 
the young darlings at every party I went to. No 
shyness, no fears, no hurrying away at my ap- 
proach in case I should ask them to dance with 
me; but now that I have had about thirty years of 
this same practice in the art of courtship, there’s 
no such thing as getting near the sweet craturs 
even to whisper a word. Every mother’s son— 
daughter I mane—of them, gets away as soon as 
porsible from such a dangerous divil as a young 
fellow with so many years exparience. Mothers 
and aunts throw themselves into the gap to cover 
their retreat, and lug me off to the card-table that 
they may keep their eyes on me all the night.— 
Ach, when we were stationed here in the glorious 
eighteen hundred, mothers and aunts never trou- 
bled their heads about such a sweet little inexpa- 
rienced lambkin as I was.” 


“ But you were talking of heiresses, Colonel,” 
said the cornet, hiding a laugh at the jolly com- 
mander’s attributing the change whieh he perceiv- 
ed in the reception he met with frem the ladies to 
any thing rather than its rigit cause, “ you were 
talking of heiresses, were there many of them in 
this neighborhood at that time ?” 


« Oh, plinty; they either were or pretended to 
be; so the honor of carrying them off was all the 





same, ye know. Whenever an officer got three 
days’ leave of absence, he was sure te bring back a 
wife with him; the postilions on the north road 
grew as rich as nahobs, and their horses as thin as 
lathes : all that a girl had to do was to say she was 
an heiress; nobody ever asked her what it was of; 
whether an estate or a law suit—off she was to the 
ould blacksmith before the week was out, and mar- 
ried as fast and as sure as her mother. Then 
came the cream of the joke, for there was always 
some insolent brother, or cousin, or discarded sweet- 
heart, to shoot immediately on your return, so that 
the fun lasted very often as long as the honey- 
moon.” : 


“And how many of the officers were luckly 
enough to get married ?” 

« Och, every one of them, I tell ye, except myself 
and Jack O’Farrell. Did I ever tell ye how nearly 
owld Jack and I were buckled ?”’ 

“No, Colonel,” cried a great may voices, “ let 
us hear.” 

“ Gintly, my lads, gintly. I'll tell ye first of my 
friend Jacek. !°ll take a little time to think of it 
before. I tell ye my own adventure.” Here the 
Culonel sighed, and said something about agonised 
feelings and breaking hearts, which contrasted so 
ridiculously with his hilarious countenance and 
Herculean figure, that we could not avoid bursting 
into a very hearty laugh. The Colonel, after ap- 
pearing a little discomposed, for I believe he consi- 
ders himself no contemptible performer in the art 
of pathetic story-telling, joined in our laugh, tossed 
off a bumper and began. 

“ Weil,—Jack O’Farrell was the most gallant- 
looking fellow I ever saw—great red whiskers, 
shoulders like the side of a house, bright fiery eyes, 
and a gash from a shillelah across his brow, that 
made him look a handsome copy of the divil, asa 
soldier should. He was a Galway man. the bes'- 
tempered fellow that ever was seen in the world, 
aud had been out five times before he was twenty. 
One of them was with his uncley fighting Dick 
Callaghan of Oonamorlich, (he was shot afterward 
ky Sir Niel Flanagan, in the Thirteen Acres ;) s0, 
said Jack—‘I only took him in the shoulder, for 
it’s unchristian to kill one’s relations.’ Jack came 
across, and joined us in this very town. In a mo- 
ment he won every heart at the mess-table; he 
drank four bottles of claret, thirteen glasses of 
brandy and water, and smoked two-and-twenty 
cigars ; and then saw the chaplain safe to his lodg- 
ings, as if he had been bis brother; it did us all 
good to see such a steady fellow. Well, just at 
this time, we were in the heart of running away 
with the women, fighting the men, and playing the 
divil entirely ; and Jack resolved to be equal with 
the best of us. There was to be a ball, a public 
ball of some sort or other at the County Hall, and 
I saw my friend Jack particularly busy in making 
his preparations. He packed up lis carpet bag, 
dressing-case, and a brace of horse-pistols, and 
having got a week’s leave of absence the day be- 
fore the dance. ‘And what’s all this you're doing, 
Jack” said 1. Now, my lads, I’ve been so lung 
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away from owld Treland, and rattled so much about 
the world, that I've lost the Irish intirely, or I would 
try to give you an imitation of Jack’s brogue, but 
that’s impossible for a tongue that has the trick of 
the English.” : 

The Colonel luckily did not remark how some 
of us were amused with this apology, for not being 
able to speak like an Irishman, and went on— 

«<¢ An’ what’s all this you’re doing, Jack?’ said I. 

«¢ Doin’? an’ what should I be doin’ !’ says he, 
‘but puttin’ up my weddin’ garments ? 

«< Your wedding ?’ says I ; ‘are you going to be 
married, Jack ?” 

«Faith, an’ I hope so,’ says he; ‘or what 
would be the use o’ this wonder o’ the world? 
holding up a beautiful colored silk nightcap be- 
tween his fingers and thumb. 

«¢ And who is the lady, you sow! ?” 

«¢ How the divil should I know ?’ said Jack.— 
‘T haven't seen her, nor asked her yet; but I sup- 
pose there’ll be plenty at this ball. I’m going to 
have a post-chaise at_the door, an’ I’ll bet ye Pll 
show ye Mrs. Cornet O’ Farrell before ye’re a week 
owlder.’ 

“*« Done,’ and ‘done!’ we said; and it was.a 
wager. 

“Jack and I went into the ball-room together. 

“¢T wonder if Mrs. John O’Farrell is here,’ said 
Jack, as he looked round among the ladies. 


“« Faith,’ said I, ‘it’s not for me to answer ye; \ 


ye had better ask them ; but I truly hope Mrs. Cor- 
net O’Looney is not in this collection, for such a 
set of scare-crows I never’"— 

—“*QOuch, ullaloo, man, hold your tongue ; it’s 
not for the beauty of them one cares, but just the 
fame of the thing, to have carried off an heiress ; 
and an heiress Mrs. O'Farrell must be, that’s a 
sure case ; for ye see, barrin my pay and a small 
thrifle | owe my creditors besides, I shall have noth- 
ing to support the young O’Farrells, let alone the 
wife and the maid.’ 

“ Just at this time a rich owld sugar merchant, 
with a whole possee of daughters, and other ladies, 
came bustling into the room. 


“<« There now, Jack,’ said I, ‘now’s your time. 
Here comes owld Fusby, the sugar merchant from 
London, and half a dozen heiresses pinned to his 
apron. Off with ye, man. Ye can’t go wrong; 
take the very first that will have ye. I tell ye, he’s 
tich enough to cover the Bog of Allan with melted 
gold.’ 

“*Then he’s just the sort of fellow I want—so 
wi’ ye’r lave, I'll go and do the needful to the tall 
young woman inblue. If he gives her only athou- 
sand a foot, she'll be a very comfortable eompanion 
in a post-chaise.’ 

“Jack was introduced in all due form, and in a 
minute was capering away in the middle of the 
floor as if he were stamping hay ; and thinking all 
the time of the chariot at the door and Gretna 
(ireen. His partner seemed very much pleased 
with his attentions. She simpered and curtsied to 
all Jack’s pretty speeches, and I began to be rather 
alarmed about the bet. She was very tall, very 
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muscular-looking and strong, and seemed a good 
dozen of years older than the enreptured Jack. If 
she had been twenty years older than his mother it 
would have been all the same, provided she had 
been an heiress, for at that time, as I tell ye, we 
were the only two bachelors left who had not pick- 
ed up a wife with prodigious reputation for money, 
and Jack was determined to leave me behind in the 
race. After he had danced with her four or five 
different sets, he came up to me in raptures.— 
‘Isn’t she a dear sweet sowl?’ said Jack, ‘and 
such a mowld for grenadiers! She’s a Scotchwo- 
man too, and that’s next door to an Irishman any- 
how.’ 

“«Tf she’s a Scotchwoman,’ said-I, ‘you must he 
sure of your ground—they haven’t so many heir- 
esses among the hills as in the fat fields of England. 
What’s her name ?” : 

«“« There now,’ said he, slapping his leg, ‘ ain’t 
Ia pretty fellow? I’ve danced with her half the 
night, and niver asked her what her name is. I’Il 
go and ask her this moment.’ And accordingly he 
marched ..p to her once more, and carried her off in 
triumph as his partner. 

“Pray, Madam, may I make so bowld,’ he be- 
gan, ‘as to ask you what yer name may be—for 
owld Mr. Fusby spakes so much wi’ the root of 
his tongue that I can’t understand a werd he would 
mintion,’ 

««*My name,’ replied the lady,’ ‘is Miss Sibilla 
M’Scrae of Glen Buckie and Ben Scart.’ 

«“ «And a very pretty name too, upon my honor,’ 
said Jack; ‘what size may Glen Buckie be ?- 
you'll excuse me.’ 


*«« Qo, in our family we never can tell to a mile 
or twa what the size of ony o’ the estates may be 
—but I believe it’s about seventy-five thousand 
acres of land, besides the four lakes and the river.’ 

“ Seventy-five—thousand did ye say ?’ exclaim- 
ed Jack, quite overcome by his good fortune ; ‘ and 
I hope yer family’s well, ma’am. How did ye lave 
all yer brothers and sisters ?” 

“«T haena get ony-brothers, and my sisters are 
pretty weel, I thank ye.’ 

«¢ An’ I’m very giad to hear that. Do ye hap- 
pen to know what my name is? I am John O’Far- 
rell, Esquire, of Dallynamora, in the county of Gal- 
way, of a very ancient family—and what do ye 
think of the name, ma’am?”’ 

« Qo, it just seems a very pretty name.’ 

“<Do ye raelly think sot An’ how would ye 
like to have it yourself?’ 

«¢T think it would just do as well as ony other.’ 

«¢ Och then, my dear Miss M’Scrae, you’re just 
the sort of cratur I wanted—I’ve a post-chaise at 
the door.’ 

« «Indeed ?” 

« «Yes, indeed, my charmer, and a pair of pistols 
in it too.’ 

«Indeed 1’ again replied the lady, looking very 
conscious all the time. 

«¢ Aye! and a sweetheart in this ball-room that 
will go off with me to Gretna Green this moment.’ 

««« Dear me—and wha is the happy leddy ?” 
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«“¢ An’ who the divil should it be, but just yer 
own self, Miss Sabilla M’Scrae ?” 

“¢ Me, sir!’ said the lady, endeavoring to blush ; 
‘are vou serious? Ye should na trifle wi’ a young 
lass’s feelings.’ 

«“ «The divil take all trifles of the sort—I’m sa- 
rious, my darling, and I'll prove it—will ye go off 
with me this instant ?” 

«“< Had we no better wait till we’ve had the sup- 
per, sir? Ye know we’ve paid for’t in the ticket.’ 

«“¢Faith, an’ there’s some sinse in that; and will 
you be riddy the moment after ?” 

“ The lady blushed, and looked her consent, and 
Jack was in raptures all the time of supper, medi- 
tating on the four lakes and the river, and the 
seventy-five thousand acres of land. Supper at 
last was ended, and a new danee formed. Jack, 
who had by no means neglected either the cham- 
paigne or his partner, whispered into her ear, ‘ Are 
ye all riddy now, my sweet Sibilla? the horses 
must Be tired waiting.’ 

“« Weel, since ye insist upon’t, I’m all ready 
enough—only my shawl is in the leddy’s robing 
reom.’ 

«<«Ts it, faith ?” said Jack ; ‘ then I'll go for it this 
moment.’ He was back with the speed of light- 





cary’s boy—I know him by the description—his 
hair f as red and coarse as unrefined at twopence 
a-pound,’ Nothing weuld satisfy her rage but in- 
stantly giving chase. A magistrate was disturbed 
from his slumbers, an information of the robbery 
laid before him, and in a very short time a couple 
of constables were scouring down the road with a 
warrant to apprehend the suspected delinquents, 


‘“ Here were. we all tearing along—Jack and his 
lady~-myself—and the two thief-takers,—never 
was there such a race in the memory of man. | 
fuund I was gaining on the lovers every stage, and 
when I got to a village on this side of Durham, I 
found I had overshot my mark, and actually got 
before them. I discovered there were two roads to 
the place, and that as it was the only point for 
miles and miles where they could change horses, 
they must come to it by the longer road, which it 
seemed they must have taken. Being quite satis- 
fied with this, I ordered myself a comfortable break- 
fust, and patiently waited their arrival. I had laid 
an embargo on all the horses, so I was certain they 
could not get on without my knowledge. Just as 
I was sitting down to my stewed fowl and beef- 
steaks, I saw their carriage rattle up to the inn; 
and in a few minutes after, another chariot—posti- 


ning, threw a shawl over her shoulders, and with- | Jions hot—horses all of a tremble—drove up furi- 


out attracting any observation, handed her down 


ously to the door. ‘ Who the devil can this be” 


rattled off as fast as the horses could gallop. 


“Soon after this the old sugar merchant and all | 


his train prepared to take their departure. I waited 
to hand them to their carriage, but the little fat old 
woman, his wife, came rushing into the room, 
kicking up such a terrible dust—‘ Och!’ cried she 
— Oh dear! oh dear! Somebody has taken off 
my shawl—real Ingy—worth eighty guineas every 
shilling—there’e a thief in the room !—only think !’ 

“ Every thing was thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion; some of the ladies fainted, and ye niver 
saw such an uproar in yer lives. At last, it was 
discovered, when every lady had taken her own 
shawl, that the only one unclaimed was that which 
had been worn by. Miss Sibilla M'Scrae, That 
lady herself were nowhere to be found; search 
was made for her every where in vain. The little 
old woman stormed as if she was practising for 
bedlham. 


“«é«This comes,’ she cried, ‘of having beggarly 
Scotch governesses that wear cotton shawls. I’ve 
suspected she would come to no good ever since 
she has been so intimate with the potticary’s boy.’ 

* Potticary’s boy !’ thought I, ‘ faith this is beyond 
a joke entirely—I must be after Jack ;’ so I slipt 
away from the confusion, got into a post-chaise 
and four, and set off in pursuit of O'Farrell, hoping 
to overtake him in time to save him from marrying 
an heiress without a penny, who wore nothing but 
cotton shawls. In the meantime, information had 
been given that the lady was seen stepping into a 
post-chaise, accompanied by a tall man in a cloak, 
with very red whiskers—‘ Oh, pursue them! pur- 
sue them!’ cried Mrs, Fusby——‘the wretch has 
stolen my Ingy shawl, and gone off with the potti- 


' 





the thief-takers—* Will this be anether couple, I 
wonder?’ But when I saw two coarse, strong, 
blackguard-looking fellows get owt, I could not tell 
what to make of the whole business. Out of the 
first carriage came Jack in his plain clothes—for I 
forgot to tell ye did not go to the ball in his uni- 
form—looking very tired and sleepy—and handed 
out his huge raw-boned partner, whose beauty was 
by no means increased by her night’s frolic. I did 
not exactly know how to proceed; so.I sat down 
to my breakfast, and enjoying the thoughts of sur- 
prising Jack ; and consulting with myself how to 
break the matter to him in the pleasantest manner. 
But my cogitations were broken off by hearing 
Jack, who was ia the next room to me, only divided 
by a thin partition, saying, * Well, gintlemen—the 
divil take howld of yer sowls—what do ye want 
with me?” 

«Only a little private talk with you, sir—that’s 
all,’ said one of the men in return. 

«“« Niver mind yer private talks—say your say, 
and be quick about it, or by the piper that’ 





“Come, come, no nonsense, master,’ said the 
man; ‘you know well enough what we be come 
about, I daresay—did ye ever hear of one Mr. 
Fusby, sir ?’ 

“«Oho!’ said Jack, ‘so ye’re come about that, 
are ye? An’ ye’ll stop us from goin’ on to the 
ind of our journey ?” 

«“*Yes—hack you must go with us to York— 
them there is very serious charges.’ 

“¢Och, d—-n the charges--I'll pay all yer 
charges—ye may stop here and eat and drink like 
a couple of corporals—but this very day I'll find 
my way into Scotland.’ 
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«¢ We'll see about that,’ replied the man, sulkily, | his eye ; ‘ we are deforced in the execution of our 


‘ We thought you might have been trusted without 
the irons, but the gentleman seems anxious for the 
fetters. Out with them, ‘'om’—to his companion. 


«¢ Fetters!’ said Jack ; ‘ to be sure I am anxious 
for the fetters ; and the old Blacksmith will fix them 
as tight as a Bishop.’ 

««Bishop’s a rare good ’un, no doubt, sir,’ said 
the man; ‘ but we can do that as well.’ 

“Do that 2? Do what, ye spalpeens ?” 

«*‘ Why, splice you, and this here lady together, 
sit; she’s an accomplice after the act.’ 

«¢ After what act, ye brute baste? We're not 
married yet.’ 

«« No, nor won't be this bout. Come, out with 
the darbies, Tom; we hain’t time to be palavering 
here all day,’ “ 

«‘ Hark ye, gintlemen,’ said Jack, growing more 
and more enraged and astonished, ‘ this window is 
pretty high, thank God, and will break a gintle- 
man’s neck very prettily; so I advise ye to be off, 
and out of hearing, before I can crack this egg, or, 
by the poker, your wives may buy their mourning.’ 

«“+¢ Come, come,’ replied the man, no ways daunt- 
ed, ‘we must have no more of your blarney ; we 
are up to all such tricks, You are suspected of 
stealing Mrs. Fusby’s property.’ 


“<Ts it you they mane, my dear?’ said Jack to 
the lady. ‘Ye may go back, my men, as fast as 
ye plase,. and tell the little fat owld woman, the 
sugar-seller’s wife, with my compliments, that Miss 
Sahilla M’Serae, of Glen Buckie and Ben Scart, is 
not her property at all; and is very much obliged 
to her for her care, but will keep what she has got.’ 

“¢ Will keep what she stole off with ?’ 

“< Just so,’ said Jack, nodding his head. 

“«And do you confess,’ continued the man, 
‘that she has got the article with her?’ 

“«Ye may say so, when ye write home to yer 
friends ; and a very pretty article too, don’t ye think 
so, my dear?’ said Jack, drawing himself up, and 
looking as pleased as Punch. 

“« And you won’t give it up?’ said the man. 

“¢« By no means,’ 

“*'Then we must force you.’ 

“Och; must ye?’ said Jack; ‘and I’m particu- 
larly obliged to ye fér yer kindness.’ 

“T now heard a scuffle; and two heavy falls, 
rapidly succeeding each other, made me recognise 
Jack’s one, two. In a moment I rushed into the 
room, nearly killed with laughter at all the conver- 
sation, and there I found Jack, his nostrils widened 
with passion, and his whiskers redder than usual, 
standing over the two unfortunate strangers, who 
were groaning most piteously on the floor.— 
he moment he saw me, he burst into one of his 
Wildest shouts of joy. ‘Och, only look here, 
O’Looney, my darlint; these two gintlemen with 
the bloody faces are friends of Mr. Fusby, and 
are sent off to stop our journey to Gretna (ireen,’ 

“« And I’m very glad to hear it, Jack,’ said I. 


“*T call you to witness, sir, said one of the 
men, getting up, and putting a handkerchief to 








duty. I order you to assist us in the King’s name.’ 

«¢ Faith will I, willingly,’ said I. 

“Jack upon this was almost choked with pas- 
sion. He stood and scowled at us all, and then 
folding his arms across his chest, asked, as quietly 
as he could——‘ An’ tell me now, gintlemen, what it 
is ye really want?’ 

“<«We want possession of your body. 
here is our authority,’ said the constable. 

«“« My body 1—Ye hell-degs, are ye a set of doc- 
tors ? and do ye think I’m a corpse ?” 

«<«No,’ said the man, ‘ we don’t take you for no 
such thing. It’s likely you know more of doctors 
and corpses nor we do. Ain’t you a pottercarrier’s 
boy ? 

«“¢Pottercarrier! D’ye mane an apothecary ? 
and do you take me for his boy? me, me, John 
O'Farrel, Esquire, that is so soon to be proprietor 
of seventy-five thousand, acres of land, besides Lord 
knows how many lakes and rivers? Och, ye in- 
fernal scoundrels, I'll physic ye.’ 

“Saying this, he advanced to murder the two 
men, but I stept him, and said, ‘Listen to me, 
Jack: you shall not go to Gretna Garden this time. 
She’s nothing but a governess, that teaches little 
girls to spell, and ate bread and butter withou 
dirtying their fingers.’ 

“«Who do ye mane, O’Looney ’!—Miss Sibilla 
M’Scrae of Glen Buckie and Ben Seart ?’ 

“ «¢ Yes, faith do I,’ said I, ‘and no ether. Ask 
her.’ 


“Jack turned round to the lady, and said, ‘ Pray, 
madam, do ye tache little girls to ate bread and 
butter and spell without dirtying their fingers !— 
Are ye not one of the heiresses of all the fine land 
and water you towld me off?’ The lady, though I 
suppose she felt her position a little sncomfortable, 
was not very easily frightened, and brazened it as 
bold as a statue.’ 

“+ To be sure,’ she said, ‘I’m governess to the 
wee children at Mr. Fusby’s, and learn them hoo 
to speak English. Ye never askit me that. But 
I'm heiress, fur a’ that, to Glen Buckie and Ben 
Scart.’ 

«“<« And what may the rint-roll be, madam?’ said 
Jack, looking rather more peaceable. 

“<(Qo, ’deed, the tent-rool’s just nothing, for it’s 
a’ hill grund, excep’ the moss.’ 

“ Jack made a low bow, teok her by the hand, 
and led her to the policemen. ‘ Gintlemen,’ he said 
‘let me present you with the lady that has caused 
all this uproar, and Mrs. Fusby is quite welcome to 
her property again.’ 

«“¢ That won’t do, sir,’ said the man, who now 
began to recover his confidence. “ Here we are 
sent out after this. lady and you, on suspicion of 
your having stolen a piece of goods.’ 

“<« And a pretty piece of goods she is,’ said Jack, 
‘to talk to me of her seventy-five thousand acres of 
land! Take her, I say.’ 

«“<« Yes, we'll take her into custody, and you too, 
in spite of your fine talking. She’s thought to 
have stolen Mrs. Fusby’s shawl last night in the 
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ball-room ; and by the description, that’s it lying on 
the sofa.’ 
“« Whew!’ said Jack, who now discovered the 


mistake. ‘Och,I see it all now—this bates Ban- 
nagher entirely. Why, ye villains, 7 took the 
shawl.’ 


“*¢T call you to witness, sir, he confesses the 
robbery,’ said the man, addressing himself to me. 

“Keep the tongue in your head, ye rapscallion!’ 
continued Jack. ‘ How the divil should I know 
whese shawl it was? I took the first that came. 
I tell ye, that on the word of a gintleman and an 
officer’ 

«<Q, sir,’ said the man, ‘ we are all officers here 
—-police-officer, or medical officer, it’s all the same, 
I reckon.’ 

«I now saw the whole business, and was like to 
die with laughing at the man continuing to believe 
Jack the apothecary’s apprentice. However, I un- 
dertook to be answerable for Jack’s appearance, 
and he and I returned in one chaise to York.— 
The matter was easily explained to Mrs. Fusby, 
and even Miss Sabilla was forgiven. I’m not 
quite sure what became of her afterward; but I 
suppose she eloped with somebody else, for the ex- 
ample of our regiment made a flyaway match in- 
dispensable among all ranks of the people. I won 
my wager of Jack, who told me, that all the way 
down he had been. thinking, that if he made all 
possible allowances for the number of her sisters— 
saying even if she had seventy-four of them—he 
would still step into possession of a snug little farm 
of a thousand acres, besides his share of the four 
lakes and the river. Now, wasn’t that a narrow 
escape from the blacksmith ?” 

“ Yes—and now, Colonel,” said we ali in a 
breath, “ tell us your own adventure ?” 

Colonel O’Looney sighed, and shook his head. 
“No, no, my lads, no more stories to-night--I’ll 
keep mine for some other occasion. In the mean- 
time, pass round the bottles, and keep them con- 
stantly moving.” 








VD BE A SPIRIT. 


I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, 

Wand’ring at will o’er the fields of the blest, 
Never to visit this dark world of surrow, 

But when despatched on some kindly behest ;— 
When at His bidding, the spirit of spirits, 

With soft wing descending to visions of night, 
To whisper ta some dying mortal the promise, 

That turns his dark grave to a temple of light. 


I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, 
Bound to the bright and the blessed above, 
Not by a chain that in time can be broken, 
As the light links that bind us poor mortals to love; 
But highest communion of thought and of feeling, 
Ineffable love that no self can control, 
All centered in one, e’en the sun of redemption, 
That calls into blossom the spring ot the soul. 
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I'd be a spirit, happy and holy, 
Waking my lyre in those love-lighted skies, 
Where sun, moon, and stars never shine, but the glory 
That streams from the Godhead is light to all eyes; 
Or by waters of life, where the bright tree is growing 
Of knowledge, not known to the proud sons of dust, 
Weave garlands to crown the blest spirits that enter 
Through “ much tribulation” the rest of the just. 
X. 


a — 


THE LILY HAND. 
In a letter to the Editors of the Casket. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


When I saw my old friend the Casket appear 
under the auspices of the new proprietors, in a 
shining dress, and the bright array of the names of 
the literati pledged for its support, which you were 
kind enough confidentially to hand me, I felt 
myself called upon to redeem a pledge which the 
friendship of many years has imposed upon me.— 
My locks are somewhat whitened with the frosts 
of many winters, and even now, the quill shakes in 
my old hand, yet the fire of intellect, thank God, 
burns undimmed, and the memory of my youthful 
days is vigorous and bright as ever. There are green 
spots amid the waste-of past years over which the 
mind lingers with pleasure, till I forget that I am 
old, while imagination bids me join in the. romp of 
my boyhood days, and I hear the shout of merry 
companions, ringing out in joyousness—familiar 
and fresh, as the music of *“ Uld Lang Syne.” [ 
might give you many a sketch of jolly companions, 
the light of whose brilliant intellects have long 
been quenched in death, who, with all their gaiety 
and light-heartedness, passed but a brief hour upon 
life’s stage, and then, beneath a weight of sorrow, 
passed beyond the reach of laugh or shout forever. 
{ shall give you a short history of one or two here- 
after, and you will pardon the garrullity of age, if 
under cloak of its priviledges, I relate. an incident 
of my early days, which, if it has no other merit, 
will possess the interest-of truth, an ingredient in 
few tales that appear at the present day. 

Above all things I hate a tale writer. A man 
who spins out his pages ef diluted nothingness at 
sixpence a paragraph, without even the ingenuity 
to tell a good lie. Tie world has been flooded, 
and set all agog by the romantic propensities of 
these eternal tale writers, as if our daughters had 
not enough of nonsense instilled into their braixs 
by nursery legends, and the puling billet-dous of 
their school mates, without having their maturer 
‘years spent in a continual chase of ridiculous 
phantasies, I have always looked upon novels as 
a device of the devil, for surely he was not more 
successful in winning our good mother from the 
delights of paradise, and the kind confidence of 
Father Adam, than are these.atrocious books, in 
subverting all natural affection, and in supplant 
ing filial esteem and a reverence for the hearth an 
homostead of youth. It is a melancholy reflection, 





that deplorable as it is, nearly all man-kind, 3s well 
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woman-kind, are open to the seductive influences 
of this passion. It is something soothing to the 
pride of an old man, to be able to say, that he for 
one, was never led off by fictitious nonsense on a 
wild goose-chase after happiness in pursuit of 
beauty, wit, genius, accomplishments, and all the 
fine things which exalt the character of the hero- 
ines of these trashy novels. 

Reader I had one of the queerest kinds of court- 
ships, and one of the funniest weddings you ever 
saw or heard of—I’ll tell you about it. 


I was sitting one evening, about forty-five years 
ago, carelessly sipping my wine, and gazing with 
‘the good nature which it inspires upon the fire 
which sparkled and croaked before me, engaged in 
various conjectures, on the probable chance of for- 
tune, when I was suddenly interrupted in my va- 
gue speculations, by the entrance of a damsel, 
closely wrapped in a large shawl, superabundantly 
fringed. On entering my domicile, she drew a 
hood (which were worn in those days) close over 
her face, so as to obscure almost entirely her fea- 
tures—not so close, however, as to render nugatory 
the power of a pair of mischievous black eyes, 
which threw a playful light from beneath their 
lashes, ag I made an awkward speech, which was 
intende@partly as a salutation, partly as a wel- 
come to my fireside. As aunt Deborah was out, 
upon some kind office of charity, I felt myself 
most provokingly embarrassed, which the more it 
became apparent, served the more to increase the 
merriment of the fair damsel ; for after my awkward 
salutation, a dead silence reigned. 

I made three or four “ a-hems”’ preparatory to 
some half dozen words which stuck in my throat, 
with an obstinacy that defied all power of utter- 
ance. 

The damsel, as if to beguile the time, and with 
a coolness, when contrasted with my purturbation 
of spirits provoking to witness, suffered one of the 
prettiest little hands that I had ever beheld, to drop 
from beneath its hiding-place, the hage shawl, and 
with its delicate, taper-like fingers, began playing 
with the fringe, throwing, at the same time, a 
glance at me, from the lustrous eyes, which shone 
sparkling from beneath the fold of her hood. 


I felt at once that my destiny was sealed.— 
There was no resisting such an influence, and 
when words would be wasted, I thought it was 
madness to speak. Nature has given an eloquence 
to the eye which makes the tongue mute. I shift- 
ed on my chair, and tried to imagine that it was a 
dream—I rubbed my eyes to dispel the delusion— 
but no, when I looked there were the slender, 
Waxen-like fingers, earelessly tossing the fringe, 
and anon becoming entangled in its meshes; and 
the black eye toe, star-like, seemed to twinkle as 
I gazed. I felt my pulse quicken, and the blood 
dance with a hurried glow through my veins,— 
The ends of my neckcloth, from a pulsation which 
hearly choked me, began bobbing like the legs of a 
“ Dancing Jack,” and my whole frame shook like 
an aspen—lI felt that I was in a predicament. Had 

been a gentleman of the least experience in such 

24* 





matters, I should not have been so sadly non- 
plussed ; but there | sat figetting and shaking as if 
in anticipation of the hearing of my death warrant. 
I resolved inwardly, however, to enact no antics, 
but to wait for the lady to break silence, (most un- 
gallantly) and to endeavor, in the meanwhile, to 
regain my composure, atid began in a short time 
to imagine I was a philosopher, and that the fire of 
my bluod was under control. 


A suppresse! titter from the fair one upset my 
equanimity, and starting from my seat, in an in- 
stant, one arm was around her, and with the other 
I attempted to remove the shawl. Aslight scream, 
and an instant and pusitive remonstrance, stayed 
proceedings. 

[ felt somewhat embarrassed, the lady appeared 
peiplexed, so after an awkward @-hem, 1 expressed 
myself ready to hear and obey her commands. 

« Follow me,” said the sweetest voice that I had 
ever listened to, and on the instant she darted out 
of the door, I took my hat and obeyed the mandate. 


The night was so dark that you could scarcely 
see your hand before your tace. Yet the lady tra- 
velled a path which led through a thick copse for 
more than a mile, as one familiar with the ground. 
[ had never attempted the feat, and had it not 
been for the figure of what appeared to me to be 
my fairy guide, which, however indistinct, served 
to mark the path, I should have become lost and 
entangled in the underwood and freize, which lined 
the path on either side. 

But I was in for the adventure, and now that I 
had started, worlds could not have tempted me to 
return, There was something so mysterious in it 
that I resolved, come what might, to follow her, 
even up the mountain side, the foot of which skirt- 
ed the plain beyond the copse, through which our 
journey lay, and which had the reputation of being 
haunted by ghosts and hob-goblins of various forms. 
The benighted countrymen had time and again 
affirmed, that at the witching hour of night might 
be seen, a maiden with her fiery stced, dashing 
down the steep declivities, regardless of the rocks, 
which shot out in projecting masses; and that her 
wild charger leaped down the dark precipices, and 
defiles without harm or danger. Others affirmed 
that a will-o’-the-wisp flitted along the ravine, be 
guiling many a traveller to ruin: and that thout 
sands had fullowed its leadings, and had never re® 
turned. ‘T’he village, however, still continued 
populous, and none of its inhabitants had ever 
been carried off, by “the maiden of the fiery steed.” 

My nerves were strung for the adventure, how 
ever, and I followed on; and although I had quailed 


‘before the light of the maiden’s eye, when sitting 


at my fireside, it was not from fear. I was now 
out on the open heath, for we had emerged from 
the copse, and I felt as if I could defy man or devil, 
with so bewitching an angel beside me, 

The small, white, queer.ly hand, did the business 
forme. As we neared the foot of the mountain 
my companion stopped. 

«“ We will need a light,” said she, “ to scale the 
mountain, which must be done, in order to effect 
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the enterprise, in which, by following me, you have 
enlisted.” “I suppose you do not fear to follow 
me.” ‘Lady,’ said I, “I will follow wherever 
you lead—fear I do not know.” 

To my astonishment she held out to me the 
delicate little hand, which, in the fervor of the mo- 
ment I clasped in mine, &nd then tenderly pressed 
it to my lips. She gently withdrew it from mine, 
and every nerve thrilled at the departing touch. I 
was in a reverie in an instant. So pure, thought I, 
so lovely a being as thou, can never design me ill, 
and I involuntarily blushed, that I could have been 
guilty of imparting to her, even in thought, such 
an intention. ‘I'he fact was, I began to suspect 
that I was in love with the damsel, solely on ac- 
count of her hand. I have a theory of my own 
about small hands, whicly I may take oceasion to 
spin out in an eB In truth, there is no such 
thing as a lady, with great paws attached to her 
arms. Every lady has a hand, a small hand, along 
which the light blue veins are seen to steal, and in 
which the current flows genily. There too, are 
the delicate nails, so flesh-like, sv pearly, that you 
scarcely know whether they are not too beautiful 
for the taper-like finger which they adorn. 

The light which the maiden supposed we would 
need she came provided with, for throwing back a 
fold of her large shawl, she produced a small, dark 
lantern, the door of which she opened, and pro- 
ceeded on her journey. Merely motioning me to 





follow, she led me for some miles among the decli- 
vities of mountains, and at last stopped at a rude 
hut—the door of which, at a signal given, was 
opened by a lank, withered old ‘crone, who appear- 
ed to be the very embodiment of a fury. 


«“ And ye’re come at last, are ye,” was the salu- 
tation of this Gypsy, as the maiden appeared be- 
fore her. “And do ye expect to keep a body all 
night waiting up for your blains; I tell you mistress 
Jenet, when the good mon comes I’ll tell him of 
your stroll from the mountain; and to bring the 
fair stranger to the retreat wi’ you—shame on you 
for a fool.” 

‘“‘ Hannah,” said the maiden, “ I did my father’s 
bidding, and shall account to him for my conduct,” 
and throwing aside her shawl, and the hood to 
which was attached a short cloak, after the manner 
of the times, she turned to me with a most.win- 
ning grace of manner, and curtsied me a welcome, 
and revealed to me at the same moment, the most 
beautiful countenance that I had ever beheld, and 
a form of most exquisite mould. 

She avoided my gaze in an instant, and drawing 
a rude chair to the fire for my accommodation, 
disappeared. 

In her absence I propose to give the localities, 
which will impart additional interest to the narra- 
tive—this indeed a veteran tale writer would have 


dene ere this. LENOX. 
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LINES. 


‘* Since all must end in that wild word, Farewell !’’ 
We met before in childhood’s years, we meet less gaily 
now, 
With secret pangs thy cheek is pale, and clouded o’er 
thy brow; 
And we must learn to wander on, o’er scenes of wo 
and pain, 
Nor ask from dark futurity if we may meet again. 


Were friends as fond, and love as true, as dreams or 
fables tell, 

Say would their value overpay the anguish of fare- 
well? 

When tvo subdued to cherish hope, too wretched to 
complain, 

We turn from allto weep and say, we ne’er shall meet 
again. 





Yet will 1 hope, though shores and seas must hold us 
now apart, 

That thou may ’st come in after years revised in form 
and heart ; : 

Or if our lot in distant lands, life’s weary round or- 
dain, 

There is a land I name not here, where we may meet 
again. 

Farewell, farewell; thia feeble strain is a!! unworthy 
thee, 

But gloom and care have fettered now this fancy onee 
so free; 

Yet would I brave a world’s reproach, or brook a 
world’s disdain, 

To hai! thee on that joyous day when we shall meet 
again. 


, Ad, axe We way} 
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Ihave wander'’a on thro’ many a clime, | Z still should be forlorn: 
And gas’d on palace walls j-= Give me, give me the lowliest cot 
Wet never wished that step of mine, On the spot where I was born, 
Should tread those stately halls ; Give me, give me the lowliest cot 
For ’midst the pomp that circled me, On the spot where I was born, 
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CHEVELY, or the man of honor—by.Laily Lytton Bulwer. 
2 vols.—Harper & Brothers. 


This work, from the talent it displays, the situa- 
tion of the authoress, and the excitement it has oc- 
casioned in London, deserves a more extended no- 
tice than we shall feel at liberty this month to be- 
stow on any other book. 

No one can rise from the perusal of Chevely 
without feeling that Lady Bulwer is a woman of 
talents equal to her beauty, and that in this novel 
she has woven together a story of the heart, which 
did it stand solely on its merits as a tale, would be 
no contemptible production. The incidents are 
natural, tle characters strongly drawn, the events 
follow cne another in fit succession, and withal 
there isa want of the clap-trap that makes a novel 
almost a comedy, and fits it rather for the stage than 
for the parlor. There is little of startling incident, 
and Tess of stirring excitement in the work before 
us. It is emphatically a quiet, gentle, unpretend- 
ing picture of the heart, and though it displays the 
workings of that heart’s sternest passions, they 
never break out into those scenes of wild energy, 
and terrible catastrophe which mark the Salvator 
Rosa school of romance. The Lady Julia suffers, 
but she suffers like a woman, and in her struggles 
and those of Mowbray against their ill-timed pas- 
sion, we are neither startled with the extravagances 
of the German writers, nor shocked with the want 
of nature which the French author would display. 
From beginning to ending Chevely is a tale of the 
heart, and most beautifully are the workings of that 
master-passion, Love, laid bare. Lady Bulwer is 
another instance to prove that woman can write 
more truly than men can on the tender passion. 

But Chevely is not only a novel, it is a satire, 
and a scathing one too. Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, M. P.—the Baronet’s brother, Lord Melboftrne, 
and a host of others from Lord Durham to 


“Curs of low degree,” 


are aptly introduced into the work, and—some of 
them at least—sketched off in the darkest colors. 
If we may judge of the truth of all the portraits 
from the fidelity of a few, we should pronounce the 
husband of Lady Bulwer a monster in the shape of 
man, who, while he excells all living writers in 
sentiment, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, is one of 
the grossest of mankind at heart. If he has sat for 
the portrait of Lord Clifford, well may he rue the 
day when he first neglected and then abused the 





authoress of Chevely. There is a coarseness in 
this character, a violent irascibility, a want of pro- 
per respect for the female sex, which adds to, and 
increases the disgust entertained toward him, at- 
tending us from the first moment we beheld him, 
though all his brutality to Lady Julia and his cruel- 
ty to his poor, innocent victims the Lees, until we 
almost delight in the retribution which overtakes 
him at the close of the second volume. That it is 
a picture of the novelist we will not pretend to say, 
but the loose morality displayed in his works, and 
his fondness for heroes who talk loftily of philos- 
ophy while murder is in their hearts, have long 
convinced us that if any thing prevented him from 
living the vilest life, it was not the strictness of his 
principles, nor his horror at vice. Not that we 
would charge an author with all he writes. Far 
from it. But we do say,.and we say it fearlessly, 
that the author of such works as Alice, Aram, 
Falkland and Maltravers has littie of morality, or 
he would never have scattered such moral. pesti- 
lences over society, to poison the young, mislead 
the unwary, and advance that fearful sophistry 
“ that vice itself loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” 


It is evident, however, whatever we may think 
of the likeness, that Lady Bulwer intended Lord 
Clifford as a picture of her husband. Of the pro- 
priety and decency of thus holding up the Baronet 
te public scorn we have nothing now to say, though 
if Lady Bulwer had consulted her better feelings, 
or even followed the example of her heroine, she 
would have paused long before she exhibited to the 
world her own folly, and her husband's brutality. 

It is evident, however, from the-tone of the novel, 
as well as from the history of this ill-fated marriage, 
that if Sir Edward Bulwer is a Clifford, Lady Bul- 
wer is a tartar. Miss Wheeler, for that was her 
maiden name, was the daughter of a respectable 
widow. She was a pale, handsome, slender girl, 
and Bulwer when just fresh from college, was at- 
tracted by her beauty. _ His aristocratic mother op- 
posed the match. But the romance. of the two 
young beings overcame every difficulty, they met 
at a third person’s house, and were finally united. 
Mrs. Bulwer pretended to be satisfied with what 
could not be helped, but ever since Lady Bulwer 
and the whole family have disagreed. Whose fault 
it is we do not say ; but her husband finally banish- 
ed her to the country, and lived himself in bachelor 
rooms at the Albany. Here his lady several times 
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dropped in at unseasonable hours; and the conse- 
quence has been that he has now taken refuge at 
the house of Count D’Orsay ; in order to be safe 
from such intrusions. These are plain facts and they 
prove that in point of faithfulness the Baronet is 
by no means unexceptionable. No one, however, 
has ever whispered a word against Lady Bulwer’s 
fame. 

« Curvety” is valuable, mereover, as a picture 
of English high life. But it develops a tone of so- 
ciety there, wherever woman is concerned, which 
isa proof how debauchery will eat out all that is 
noble and generous in the heart of man. We are 
warranted in stating, not only on the authority of 
Chevely, but on that of the English Magazines and 
Reviews themselves, that wherever any thing can 
be gained by trampling on a woman the lordly 
feelings of Englishmen will not hesitate to do it, 
no matter how much misery and even agony it may 
produce. A woman’s feelings are nothing if they 
stand in the way of the selfishness of man. Nor 
is any rank exempt fromthis. From the Queen to 
the Peasant it is all the same. Victoria has been 
libelled, the purest ladies of the realm traduced, 
and the most innocent and gentle proscribed, insult- 
ed, and absolutely written down. Nor is there any 
escape ;—for to whom shall they appeal? Will 
manhood step forth to their defence? Alas! the 
days of chivalry have gone, and the glory of Eu- 
rope departed forever. If the pack of libellers is 
once unkennelled on a woman’s reputation, her 
owa sex avoid her as they would flv the pestilence, 
and she is left alone, unfriended, and defenceless to 
sink before her assailants, or combat hopelessly 
against overwhelming odds. How have Miss 
Martineau, Lady Hastings, and Mrs. Norton been 
treated? There is no “esprit du corps,” if we 
may so speak, among the sex. But how different 
is man! Crime-stained as he may be, his own 
sex are always ready to defend him, and too often | 
to join ia hunting down any woman he may | 
proscribe. It is rather a recommendation than 
a stigma for a gentleman to be known as the 
destroyer of virtue. He may be a bad fa- 
ther, a faithless husband, a gay, worthless de- 
bauchee, and yet instead of being shunned by all 
who care for virtue, he is greeted with smiles and 
hailed with applause, in every ball-room,— while 
perhaps, the very one whom he has marked out for 
his next victim is among the foremost to welcome 
his approach. ‘Thus woman is traitress to herself, 
and careless to-day of that agony which may be 
hers to-morrow. May such a state of society never 
lay its blight upon our happy land! 

_ We now take leave of “ Chevely.” It is a caus- 
tic, burning production,—and perhaps after all, the 





only way left in Lady Bulwer’s hands to save her- 
self from the martyrdom of saloons, coteries, and 
Unprincipled men. But we have nothing to do 
With family quarrels, 





ROBIN DAY. Dr. Brd. 2vole. Lea & Blanchard. 


This is a rambling, desultory novel, of the narra- 
‘ive kind, full of disconnected incident, with a here 











who flits along in a will-o-the-wisp-way over hill, 
bog, and glen, from New Jersey to Virginia and 
the Creek Indians, and finally brings up in Florida 
amidst a perfect cataract of adventures. There is 
enough plot in the two volumes to furnish out a 
whole library of modern romances; and as for dan- 
gers, murders, and hair-breadth escapes, they tread 
upon one another’s heels from the first chapter to 
the last. The most voracious miss cannot fail to be 
satisfied with the general slaughter that falls upon 
all but the hero, who carries his charmed life through 
every danger, safe alike from oyster-shells, robbers, 
armies, Indians and pirates, until he is finally en- 
gaged to his dark-eyed Isabel om an open boat in 
the ocean, discovers in a day or two that she is his 
sister, and at length finds himself at once the heir 
to large estates, and the husband of the littfe Nan- 
na. Thisis a seriesof adventures which sets even 
Humphrey Clinker at defiance. 

But though Robin Day is so wild and erratic a 
work, it has many fine passages in it. On the 
whole, however, it is inferior to other productions 
from the same author. It is, almost too coarse, 
and of a school somewhat antiquated. But there 
is much in it to please. A touch of satire, here 
and there gives a piquancy to the work. Among 
the humorous parts of it we would instance the 
valorous doings of General Dicky Dare, when he 
reused his school-fellows to rebellion, and in a 
pitched battle overthrew the school-master, because 
the despotism of the birch was anti-republican, 
« and agin nat’ral rights” as their leader sagely ex- 
pressed it. ‘I'he cures of the Indian doctor also af- 
ford room for mirth, and the simplicity of the hero, 
in hig earlier travels, borders on the ridiculous. 

Why does not Dr. Bird return to the school of 
novel-writing in which he began? He has now 
travelled the whole field, and proved himself capa- 
ble of composition in any line of prose-fiction,— 
why will he net sit down to that species in which 
he excels, and delight his fellow countrymen with 
novels such as Calaver and the Infidel ? 





RICHELIEU—a play—by Sir E. L. Bulwer ;--one vol, 
Harper & Brothers. ¢ 


The great novelist, whatever else we may think 
of him, is a man of unquestioned genius, and has 
done much for the literature of his land and line. 
After having attained the highest elevation as a 
writer of fiction, he has lately turned his vast 
powers of mind to a new ‘species of composition, 
and, unless we greatly mistake, is destined to be- 
come as immortal as a play-writer as he is already 
as a novelist. 

“ Richeliew” is the finest of all his plays. With 
as much poetry in it asin the Lady of Lyons, it 
far surpasses it in all the requisites for being acted 
on the stage. There is more incident, more rapidity 
in the action, more variety in the character, and 
more of those sutiden surprises which give such 
stage effect toa piece. The danger which seems 
inevitable to Richelieu in his castle; the series 
of rapid events by which that danger is arrested ; 
the report of his death with the rise of his enemy, 
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CHEVELY, or the man of honor—by.Lady Lytton Bulwer. 
2 vols.—Harper & Brothers. 


This work, from the talent it displays, the situa- 
tion of the authoress, and the excitement it has oc- 
casioned in London, deserves a more extended no- 
tice than we shall feel at liberty this month to be- 
stow on any other book. 

No one can rise from the perusal of Chevely 
without feeling that Lady Bulwer is a woman of 
talents equal to her beauty, and that in this novel 
she has woven together a story of the heart, which 
did it stand solely on its merits as a tale, would be 
no contemptible production. The incidents are 
natural, the characters strongly drawn, the events 
follow cone another in fit succession, and withal 
there isa want of the clap-trap that makes a novel 
almost a comedy, and fits it rather for the stage than 
for the parlor. There is little of startling incident, 
and Tess of stirring excitement in the work before 
us. It is emphatically a quiet, gentle, unpretend- 
ing picture of the heart, and though it displays the 
workings of that heart’s sternest passions, they 
never break out into those scenes of wild energy, 
and terrible catastrophe which mark the Salvator 
Rosa school of romance. The Lady Julia suffers, 
but she suffers like a woman, and in her struggles 
and those of Mowbray against their ill-timed pas- 
sion, we are neither startled with the extravagances 
of the German writers, nor shocked with the want 
of nature which the French author would display. 
From beginning to ending Chevely is a tale of the 
heart, and most beautifully are the workings of that 
master-passion, Love, laid bare. Lady Bulwer is 
another instance to prove that woman can write 
more truly than men can on the tender passion. 

But Chevely is not only a novel, it is a satire, 
and a scathing one too. Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, M. P.—the Baronet’s brother, Lord Melbofrne, 
and a host of others from Lord Durham to 


“Curs of low degree,” 


are aptly introduced into the work, and—some of 
them at least—sketched off in the darkest colors. 
If we may judge of the truth of all the portraits 
from the fidelity of a few, we should pronounce the 
husband of Lady Bulwer a monster in the shape of 
man, who, while he excells all living writers -in 
sentiment, like Jean Jacques Rousseau, is one of 
the grossest of mankind at heart. If he has sat for 
the portrait of Lord Clifford, well may he rue the 
day when he first neglected and then abused the 





authoress of Chevely. There is a coarseness in 
this character, a violent irascibility, a want of pro- 
per respect for the female sex, which adds to, and 
increases the disgust entertained toward him, at- 
tending us from the first moment we. beheld him, 
though all his brutality to Lady Julia and his cruel- 
ty to his poor, innocent victims the Lees, until we 
almost delight in the retribution which overtakes 
him at the close of the second volume. ‘That it is 
a picture of the novelist we will not pretend to say, 
but the loose morality displayed in his works, and 
his fondness for heroes who talk loftily of philos- 
ophy while murder is in their hearts, have long 
convinced us that if any thing prevented him from 
living the vilest life, it was not the strictness of his 
principles, nor kis horror at vice. Not that we 
would charge an author with all he writes. Far 
from it. But we do say, and we say it fearlessly, 
that the author of such works as Alice, Aram, 
Falkland and Maltravers has littie of morality, or 
he would never have scattered such moral. pesti- 
lences over society, to poison the young, mislead 
the unwary, and advance that fearful sophistry 
“that vice itself loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” 


It is evident, however, whatever we may think 
of the likeness, that Lady Bulwer intended Lord 
Clifford as a picture of her husband. Of the pro- 
priety and decency of thus holding up the Baronet 
to public scorn we have nothing now to say, though 
if Lady Bulwer had consulted her better feelings, 
or even followed the example of her heroine, she 
would have paused long before she exhibited tothe 
world her own folly, and her husband's brutality. 

It is evident, however, from the tone of the novel, 
as well as from the history of this ill-fated marriage, 
that if Sir Edward Bulwer is a Clifford, Lady Bul- 
wer is a tartar. Miss Wheeler, for that was her 
maiden name, was the daughter of a respectable 
widow. She was a pale, handsome, slender gitl, 
and Bulwer when just fresh from college, was at- 
tracted by her beauty. . His aristocratic mother op- 
posed the match. But the romance of the two 
young beings overcame every difficulty, they met 
at a third person’s house, and were finally united. 
Mrs. Bulwer pretended to be satisfied with what 
could not be helped, but ever since Lady Bulwer 
and the whole family have disagreed. Whose fault 
it is we do not say ; but her husband finally banish- 
ed her to the country, and lived himself in dachelor 
rooms at the Albany. Here his lady several times 
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dropped in at unseasonable hours; and the conse- 
quence has been that he has now taken refuge at 
the house of Count D’Orsay ; in order to be safe 
from such intrusions. These are plain facts and they 
prove that in point of faithfulness the Baronet is 
by no means unexceptionable. No one, however, 
has ever whispered a word against Lady Bulwer’s 
fame. 

« Curvety” is valuable, moreover, as a picture 

of English high life. But it develops a tone of so- 
ciety there, wherever woman is concerned, which 
isa proof how debauchery will eat out all that is 
noble and-generous in the heart of man. We are 
warranted in stating, not only on the authority of 
Chevely, but on that of the English Magazines and 
Reviews themselves, that wherever any thing can 
be gained by trampling on a woman the lordly 
feelings of Englishmen will not hesitate to do it, 
no matter how much misery and even agony it may 
produce. A woman’s feelings are nothing if they 
stand in the way of the selfishness of man. Nor 
is any rank exempt from this. From the Queen to 
the Peasant it is all the same. Victoria has been 
libelled, the purest ladies of the realm traduced, 
and the most innocent and gentle proscribed, insult- 
ed, and absolutely written down. Nor is therean 
escape ;—for to whom shall they appeal? Will 
manhood step forth to their defence? Alas! the 
days of chivalry have gone, and the glory of Eu- 
rope departed forever. If the pack of libellers is 
once unkennelled on a woman’s reputation, her 
owa sex avoid her as they would fly the pestilence, 
and she is left alone, unfriended, and defenceless to 
sink before her assailants, or combat hopelessly 
against overwhelming odds. How have Miss 
Martineau, Lady Hastings, and Mrs. Norton been 
treated? There is no “esprit du corps,” if we 
may so speak, among the sex. But how different 
is man! Crime-stained as he may be, his own 
sex are always ready to defend him, and too often | 
to join in hunting down any woman he may | 
proscribe. It is rather a recommendation than 
a stigma for a gentleman to be known as the 
destroyer of virtue. He may be a bad fa- 
ther, a faithless husband, a gay, worthless de- 
biuchee, and yet instead of being shunned by all | 
who cave for virtue, he is greeted with smiles and 
hailed with applause, in every ball-room,—while 
perhaps, the very one whom he has marked out for 
his next victim is among the foremost to welcome 
his approach. ‘Thus woman is traitress to herself, 
and careless to-day of that agony which may be 
hers to-morrow. May such a state of society never 
lay its blight upon our happy land ! 
_ We now take leave of “ Chevely.” It is a caus- 
tic, burning production,—and perhaps after all, the 
only way left in Lady Bulwer’s hands to save her- 
self from the martyrdom of saloons, coteries, and 
Unprincipled men. But we have nothing to do 
With family quarrels. 





ROBIN DAY. Dr. Brd. 2vols. Lea & Blanchard. 
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who flits along in a will-o-the-wisp-way over hill, 
bog, and glen, from New Jersey to Virginia and 
the Creek Indians, and finally brings up in Florida 
amidst a perfect cataract of adventures. There is 
enough plot in the two volumes to furnish out a 
whole library of modern romances ; and as for dan- 
gers, murders, and hair-breadth escapes, they tread 
upon one another’s heels from the first chapter to 
the last. ‘The most voracious miss cannot fail to be 
satisfied with the general slaughter that falls upon 
all but the hero, who carries his charmed life through 
every danger, safe alike from oyster-shells, robbers, 
armies, Indians and pirates, until he is finally en- 
gaged to his dark-eyed Isabel om an open boat in 
the ocean, discovers in a day or two that she is his 
sister, and at length finds himself at once the heir 
to large estates, and the husband of the littfe Nan- 
na. Thisis# a seriesof adventures which sets even 
Humphrey Clinker at defiance. 

But though Robin Day is so wild and erratic a 
work, it has many fine passages in it. On the 
whole, however, it is inferior to other productions 
from the same author. It is, almost too coarse, 
and of a school somewhat antiquated. But there 
is much in it to please. A touch of satire, here 
and there gives a piguancy to the work. Among 
the humorous parts of it we would instance the 
valorous doings of General Dicky Dare, when he 
reused his school-fellows to rebellion, and in a 
pitched battle overthrew the school-master, because 
the despotism of the birch was anti-republican, 
‘and agin nat’ral rights” as their leader sagely ex- 
pressed it. ‘he cures of the Indian doctor also af- 
ford room for mirtn, and the simplicity of the hero, 
in hig earlier travels, borders on the ridiculous, 

Why does not Dr. Bird return to the school of 
novel-writing in which he began? He has now 
travelled the whole field, and proved himself capa- 
ble of composition in any line of prose-fiction,— 
why will he not sit down to that species in which 
he excels, and delight his fellow countrymen with 
novels such as Calaver and the Infidel ? 





RICHELIEU—a play—by Sir E. L. Bulwer ;--one vol, 
Hatper & Brothers. * 


The great novelist, whatever else we may think 
of him, is a man of unquestioned genius, and has 
done much for the literature of his land and line. 
After having attained the highest elevation as a 
writer of fiction, he has lately turned his vast 
powers of mind to a new species of composition, 
and, unless we greatly mistake, is destined to be- 
come as immortal as a play-writer as he is already 
as a novelist. 

“ Richeliew’ is the finest of all his plays. With 
as much poetry in it asin the Lady of Lyons, it 
far surpasses it in all the requisites for being acted 
on the stage. There is more incident, more rapidity 
in the action, more variety in the character, and 
more of those sutiden surprises which give such 
The danger which seems 
inevitable to Richelieu in his castle; the series 


This is a rambling, desultory novel, of the narra-| of rapid events by which that danger is arrested ; 
‘ive kind, full of disconnected incident, with a hero | the report of his death with the rise of his enemy, 
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which throws the lovers into such difficulty; 
the unexpected appearance of Richelieu, his failure 
to remove the anger of the king, and the sudden 
production of the treasonable papers by which 
the monarch is convinced, the foes of the cardinal 
ruined, and the life of De Mauprat saved, are all 
evidences that the author understand the machinery 
as well as the poetry of his profession. ‘The cur- 
tain drops amid the happiness of allin whom we 
are interested, and Julia, sweet Julia is restored to 
joy, and to De Mauprat. 

There are many fine things in the play, and there 
are some bad ones. Among the latter we rank the 
soliloquy of Richelieu, which, although distinguished 
by some excellencies, is on the whole unfit for the 
mouth of such a character. It is the hardest thing 
in poefry to write a good soliloquy, and beside 
Shakespeare and Byron we know not who has suc- 
ceeded. Will Richelieu’s learned dissertation, 
miscalled a soliloquy, compare with those splendid 
bursts which break, free, natural, uncontrollable, 
from Hamlet, or from Manfred? ‘The great fault 
of Bulwer is that he makes his characters speak as 
if they were writing. They are always on stilts, 
or discoursing like Academicans. 

The dialogue, however, in the last act when 
Richelieu is discovered by the king, is free from-this 
fault. Then Richelieu is “every inch” a cardinal. 
We feel for his woes, take fire at the king’s injustice, 
and are awed by the lofty philosophy of the ruined 
minister. Few passages, in the whole range of 
the drama, surpass that in which Richelieu appeals 
from the injustice of his monarch to posterity. It 
is a thought worthy of fallen greatness. 

The character of Julia is beautifully drawn. We 
almost, with De Mauprat, feel witched into leving 
her. She isa fine relief to the bold, dark charac- 
ter of her uncle, whose gloom is broken only now 
and then by occasional flashes ef generosity ; and 
we close the book doubtful whether most to admire 
the stern prime-minister, or love his gentle, pleasing 
niece. 





THE HISTORY CF THE NAVY OF THE U. STATES. 
J. Fennimore Cooper—2 vo's.—Lea & Blanchard. 

There was nothing which the libraries of Ame- 
rican students stood mere in need of, than of a 
faithful history of the transactions of our infant 
Navy. The accomplishment of such a work, 
should in no case be left to foreign pens ; for how- 
ever desirous honestly to pen the task, there are 
prejudices which can never be overcome ; and there 
is a want of truth in the detail that can never be 
atoned for by faithful description, and carefuily 
collected facts. We want something more in the 
history of a young people, or of any thing which 
concerns them, than the bare narration of their 
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acts. There is a spirit and a tone which must be 
imparted, to render the picture true to nature, 
which can be given only by one of themselves, 

Of all American writers, Mr, Cooper -nossesed 
the best abilities for an historian of our Navy.— 
With a mind imbued with the spirit of a seaman, 
having, from familiarity with the service from early 
youth, become thoroughly acquainted with its cha- 
racter, and with a mind disciplined by study, and 
enlarged by travel and observation, he was emi- 
nently qualified, to detect abuses, and to expose 
them, to perceive our superiority in other respects, 
and to prove it, and to blend with his narrations, 
such reflections as awaken a spirit desirous of abe- 
lishing the one, and of sustaining and strengthen- 
ing the other. The prejudices, which he displayed 
in some of his recent works against classes of his 
countrymen who had roused his ire, have been 
wisely laid aside, and no where appear in the 
work; but with the generous, whole soul of the 
seaman’s friend, he has brought the whgle power of 
his mind and heart to the accomplishment of his 
task. The chain of history is complete, and he 
has blended with facts well known, many things 
that were new, or were known but to officers in 
the service, and their intimate friends. The faci- 
lities of Mr. Cooper to reach these sources of infor- 
raation were ample, and he employed them; and 
for stirring description, accuracy of statement, and 
flowing and easy style, blended with a pure philo- 
sophy, he may take his place beside the benefac- 
tors te, and ennoblers of, his country’s literature, 
Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, and others. 





BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MARRIAGES—Theodore Hook 
2 vols--Lea & Blanchard. 


This is one of Hooks best novels. It is designed 
to show the sad effects of distrust between man and 
wife, yet there is a variety of incident in the plot, 
and a vein of sly humor running through the whole, 
so characteristic of his pen, that we could have de- 
tected him at a glance. Old Jacob Bately is a fine 
portrait of the selfishness of the over grown rich, 
and his false security in the honesty of the villain- 
ous atterney, contrasts finely with his open-eyed 
caution in reference to every une else, The hollow 
heartedness of * the world,” is finely sketched, and 
the melancholy fate of poor Helen is touching in 
the extreme ; yet there are some dull chapters in the 
work which are the private mark of all book makers. 
A man who writes, merely to filltwo volumes, when 
the plot is exhausted must necessarily be dull at 
times, and it is a question whether it would not be 
better, both for publisher and writer, to make but 
one volume of stirring incident, than to prose in 4 
diluted manner the pages of two volumes. 
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